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The Tobiads’ 


B. MAZAR 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


Mucu has already been written about the Tobiads, a family which played a 
prominent part in Judea in the days of the Second Temple. They were among 
the leaders of the Jewish Hellenizers and principal supporters of a compromise 
with the Greek regime. There is still room for research, however, on the earlier 
history of this family, in particular during the time of the First Temple. 

We learn about the Tobiads in the Ptolemaic period’ from Josephus’ 
Antiquities (XII, 160-236). According to this source, the Tobiads played an 
important historical part in the events leading up to the Maccabean revolt. The 
great man of the family was Joseph, the son of Tobiah, who was active under 
Ptolemy III Euergetes (246-221 B.c.).* Josephus tells us that this Joseph 
was born in the village of ®.ydAa,* apparently a family estate near Jerusalem,* 





* This paper is based on two articles by the author published in Hebrew; the one: Beth Tuviah, 
Tarbiz, 12, 1941, pp. 109-123; the other: Ben-Tab’al and the House of Tuviah, EI, 4, 1956, 
pp. 249-251. 

‘I shall list here only a few items from the ample bibliography on the subject: H. Gressmann: 
Die ammonitischen Tobiaden, Sitzungsber. d. Berliner Akademie, Juli 1921, pp. 663 ff.; M. A. Momi- 
gliano: I Tobiadi nella preistoria del moto maccabaico, Atti della R. Accad. delle Scienze di Torino, 
67, 1932, pp. 165 ff.; A. Tscherikower: Jews and Greeks in the Hellenistic Period. Jerusalem, 1930> 
pp. 163 ff. (Hebrew); J. Klausner: The Period of the Second Temple in its Greatness. Tel Aviv, 1930, 
pp. 160 ff. (Hebrew); id.: History of the Second Temple Period, 11. Jerusalem, 1949, pp. 124 ff. (Hebrew); 
0. Ploger: Hyrkan im Ostjordanland, ZDPV, 71, 1955, pp. 70-81. 

* Tscherikower, op. cit. (supra, n. 1), pp. 167 ff. 3 Ant., XII, 161 (Latin Ficula). 
‘This place does not occur in any other source and so far scholars have not been able to 
identify it. Cf. S. Klein: Eres Yehudah. Tel Aviv, 1939, pp. 42-43 (Hebrew). Possibly we might 
consider Wadi Fukin, a village west of Bethlehem, which has remains of the Hellenistic-Roman 
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his mother being a sister of the High Priest Onias II. Joseph, the Tobiad, was 
one of the heads of the Jewish people. In Jerusalem his influence was | 
paramount, not only because of his relationship to the high-priestly family, 
but also because of his descent and great wealth. For, when Onias had refused | 
to pay his taxes to the royal treasury, and had thereby incurred the wrath of the 
king, Joseph had stood up before the people in Jerusalem as the political rival of 
the high priest. He was dispatched by the people to Egypt as their ‘chief’ | 
(xpoot&tns) in order to appease the king: Ptolemy evidently trusted him. 
With the tpootacia was connected the principal civil charge (administrative | 
and financial) of Judea, which had formerly been in the hands of the high priest.’ 
From the story of Josephus it appears that this post had already passed from 
Onias to Joseph before the latter’s voyage to Egypt, and that he stood before | 
the ExxAnoia of the Jews in Jerusalem as their highest civil functionary. 
Joseph, however, was not satisfied with this, and he succeeded in obtaining | 
from the king the tax-farming rights for the whole of the Ptolemaic province | 
(ibid., 175-185). He continued in this profitable task for twenty-two years. 
Further information on the Tobiads is to be found in Josephus’ account of 
Hyrcanus, Joseph’s youngest son who was much superior in ability to his 
brothers (sbid., 186-222). It should be noted that he bore the aristocratic Iranian 
name Hyrcanus (Vurkdn in Persian, “Ypxavéc in Greek) which was charac- 
teristic of well-connected families;’ we may assume that it was used by the 
Tobiads from Persian times onwards. From Josephus we learn that in the days | 


{ 


of Hyrcanus the Tobiad family was the most influential in Jerusalem and that | 


its members stood at the head of both the rival parties of that time. The party | 
which supported the Seleucids was led by the elder brothers of Hyrcanus, assisted 
by the High Priest Simeon ; the other party, which had remained faithful to the 





periods; the / at the end of an ancient name often changes to ” in spoken Arabic. It is possible, 
therefore, that the place was once called Pikhol. 

5 Cf. Tscherikower, op. cit. (supra, n. 1), pp. 171-172. It is possible that the title tmpootérns is the 
prototype of the official appellation of the Hasmonean rulers: ‘(High Priest and) Head of the /eber 
of the Jews’ as it appears on their coins. 

® Tscherikower’s theory (sbid., p. 170) that Joseph was a homo novus in Jerusalem contradicts, in out 
opinion, the story of Josephus; we shall see below that his relationship with the high-priestly 
house was by no means accidental. 

7 Cf. F. W. Konig, Wiener Zeitschrift f. Kunde d. Morgenlandes, 33, 1926, pp. 23 ff. It was possibly 





for this reason that Simeon the Hasmonean called his son John Hyrcanus; it was subsequently | 


common in the family of R. Eliezer ben Hyrcanus (his son was called in turn Hyrcanus ben 
Eliezer), which was also a well-connected Judean family in the time of the Second Temple. 
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Prolemies, was headed by Hyrcanus himself. After his defeat in Jerusalem,* 
Hyrcanus retreated to the family’s place of origin in Trans-Jordan, where he 
remained until his death. He built a fortress (B&pic) called TUpoc on the 
borders of Arabia and Judea, not far from the town of Heshbon. There he 
ruled as an independent prince and fought successfully against his Arab 
neighbours (Ant., XII, 229). He continued, however, to interfere in political 
matters in Jerusalem, where he aimed at restoring the rule of the Ptolemies and 
apparently won over the High Priest Onias III to his views. However, when 
Antiochus IV Epiphanes became active in Palestine, Hyrcanus committed suicide 
and his independent principality came to an end. 

The books of Maccabees supplement the story of Josephus in certain 
respects. According to 1 Macc. v, 10-13, the Jews living in Gilead complained 
to Judas Maccabeus of the sufferings inflicted upon them by their neighbours. 
Among other difficulties they mentioned the troubles of ‘all our brethren 
év toig TouBiou.’ The same event is referred to in 2 Macc. xii, 17, where the 
‘Tobiad Jews’ (TouBtavoi ’l ovdaior) are also mentioned. Jews were living in 
that region even after the ruin of the house of the Tobiads.° 

Information about the Tobiads from the time of Ptolemy II Philadelphus 
(285-246 B.C.) is to be found in the Zenon papyri,’° where they have a promi- 
nent place, in particular Tobiah, the father of Joseph and grandfather of 
Hyrcanus, who is mentioned no less than five times."* 

The exchange of letters between this Tobiah and King Ptolemy II and his 
minister of finance Apollonius’” tells us about the autonomous status of Tob- 
iah, who as a ruler in his own land swears loyalty to the king of Egypt. From 
another document’* we learn that he commanded a military ‘cleruchy’, i.e. a 
colony of soldiers of various nationalities. They are called oi TouBiov KAnpodyot 
(‘the cleruchs of Tobiah’) and tOv TouBiou innéwv xAnpobdyot (‘the cleruchs 
from Tobiah’s cavalrymen’). The land of Tobiah is mentioned by name in an 





* As regards the Tobiads in Jerusalem at the beginning of the Hellenistic period, see in particular 
A.Schlatter: Geschichte Israels. Stuttgart, 1925, p.410; also Tscherikower, op. cit. (supra, n. 1), pp. 214-216. 
* §. Klein: Notes on the History of Large Estates in Palestine, BJPES, 3. 1936, p. 115 (Hebrew). 
” For details, cf. L.H. Vincent: La Palestine dans les papyrus ptolémaiques de Gerza, RB, 29, 
1920, pp. 161 ff.; A. Tscherikower: Palestine under the Prolemies, Mizraim, 4-5, 1937, pp. 9-90. 
" P. Zen. 59003, 59005, 59075, 59076; P. Lond. Inv. 2358 A; Tscherikower, ibid., pp. 49 ff. 

2 P. Zen. 59075-59076; A. Tscherikower: Palestine in the Light of the Zenon Papyri, Tarbiz, 4, 
1933, p. 243 (Hebrew). 

® P. Zen. 59003; Tscherikower, ibid., pp. 354-356. 
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unpublished document** which records the travels of some officials of Apol. 
lonius and their sojourn év tf, TouBiov, i.e. in the land of Tobiah. 

Acontract’* was written in 259 B.C. in Bipta tig "Appavitidos, ‘the Births 
of the Ammonitis’— most probably the fortress called B&pic in Josephus’ 
story of Hyrcanus. As in Josephus, Aramaic and Hebrew place-names are 
both used in these papyri. In one document, which includes a list of geographic 
names,'* Zoupafit ... is mentioned after Jericho and Abila. This name also 
appears in the London papyrus already mentioned,’’ in which the stations | 
visited by Zenon and his party are listed: the travellers went on the same day | 
from Abila’* to Lwpafitt..., stayed there overnight and continued next day 
with a visit to the land of Tobiah. There can be no doubt that this Zovpafit... 
or wpafitt... refers to the Tyrus (Tbpoc) of the Tobiads mentioned by Jo- | 
sephus. *® The Hebrew name of the place was therefore Sor and its Aramaic name | 
Birtha; it was the fortress of the land of Tobiah. 

The Hebrew word birah is a loan word from the Assyrian birtu by way of | 
the Aramaic birthd. It is found in biblical Hebrew in sources from the period of 
theSecond Temple only. Asa place-name it occurs in several cases*° but not before 
the Persian period. The citadel of Jerusalem north of the Temple was so called 
in the time of Nehemiah (Neh. ii, 8; vii, 2); Josephus uses the term Bap 
when writing of the Tobiad stronghold. On the other hand, the name Sir is 
an old West-Semitic name. We may therefore conclude that Sér preceded Birthi 
and that it dated from a period when Hebrew was still spoken in Trans-Jordaa, | 








{ 


i.e. in the days of the First Temple. In the Hellenistic period the inhabitants | 


called the place by the ancient name Sér or Sir, i.e. Greek Zwp, Loup; the 
Grecized form TUpog is but an imitation of the Greek name of the Phoenician 
city of Tyre. Various scholars have noticed that the Semitic name is preserved 





4 


P. Lond. Inv. 2358 A; part of this papyrus has now been published by V. A. Tscherikower & 
A. Fuks : Corpus Papyrorum Judaicarum, 1.Cambridge, Mass., 1957, p.123, No. 2d. ® Cf.supra,n. 13. 
P. Zen. 59004; Tscherikower, op. cit. (supra, n. 12), p. 356. 

Supra, n. 14. 

It corresponds to Abel-Shittim (Num. xxxiii, 49), the “ABeAa of Josephus, today Tell el-Kefrein 
(N. Glueck: Explorations in Eastern Palestine, 1V, AASOR, 25-28, 1951, pp. 376-378). 

1 Tscherikower, op. cit. (supra, n. 10), p. 58; Klein, op. cit. (supra, n. 9), pp. 114-115. Prof. Klein 
suggested the completion Zovpafitt[ouPias] ‘Sir of the House of Tobiah’; quite probably this 
name was composed with Beth as in Abel Beth-Maachah. 

29 We can quote as an example Birath Soreqah (Tos. Demai i, 11) which occurs in the Samaria 
ostraca as Soreq (B. Maisler: Der Distrikt Srg in den samaritanischen Ostraka, JPOS, 14, 1934, 
pp. 96-100) and Birath ‘Arba (Klein, op. cit. [supra, n. 4], p. 41). 
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in the Arabic Wadi es-Sir, which passes near ‘Araq el-Emir, the site of the 
ancient $6r-Birtha.* Unfortunately, only the ruins of the big building on top 
of this site have been surveyed. It is called Qasr el-‘Abd, and the visible 
remains belong to the middle of the third century B.C., i. e. to the time of 
Tobiah, the father of Joseph.*” We may assume that Josephus’ account of the 
magnificent constructions of Hyrcanus refers to this building, which was 
probably renewed and redecorated in his time. 

The Aramaic inscription found near ‘Araq el-Emir which reads Tobiah is 
cut in the rock above the burial cave of the Tobiads,”* and has been dated 
to the second** or third century B.c.** On palaeographical grounds we have, 
however, to advance its date to the sixth century or the beginning of the fifth 
century B.C. This is one of the earliest examples of the official Aramaic script, 
the square script which became common in Palestine at the beginning of 
the period of the Second Temple. In our opinion there can be no doubt at all 
that the lettering of the inscription at ‘Araq el-Emir precedes that of the yhd 
stamps and coins, of the Elephantine letters written in the time of Darius II 
(424-404 B.c.), and of the ostraca from Ezion-geber (Tell el-Kheleifeh),”* 
as well as the documents from Nippur from the time of Darius II.*’ 
The ‘Araq el-Emir script represents a transitional stage between the Neo- 
Babylonian script from Neirab and that of the Persian period. It should be 
noted in particular that the letter » in the word Tobiah has a circular shape, 





" Near ‘Araq el-Emir, about 1.5 km. south-west of ‘Ein es-Sir there is a Khirbet es-Sar on top of 
a mountain, 927 m. high; it dominates all that region. The remains on the site indicate a settle- 
ment from the Early Iron Age to the Roman-Byzantine period (Glueck, op. cit. [supra, n. 18], III, 
AASOR, 18-19, 1939, pp. 153-157); the name es-Sir probably refers to an ancient Sidr. 

® C.R. Conder: Survey of Eastern Palestine. London, 1889, pp. 65-89; H. C. Butler: Syria. Public. of 
the Princeton Univ. Archaeol. Exped. to Syria in 1904-5 and 1909, Div. Il: Architecture. Leyden, 
1919, Sec. A, 1, pp. 1-25; Vincent, op. cit. (supra, n. 10), pp. 182 ff. 

* E. Littmann: Syria. Public. of the Princeton University (supra, n. 22), Div. II1: Greek and Latin 
Inscriptions. Leyden, 1921, Sec. A, 1, pp. 1-4. 

* C. Clermont-Ganneau: Archaeological Researches in Palestine, 11. London, 1896, pp. 261-262; 
G. Dalman: Die Tobia-Inschrift von ‘arak el-emir und Daniel 11, 14, PJb, 16, 1921, pp. 33-35. 

* L.H. Vincent: La date des épigraphes d’‘Araq el-Emir, JPOS, 3, 1923, pp. 55-68; Albright (in: 
The Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible, 3rd ed. New York, 1935, p. 222) was the first to express 
the opinion that the date of the inscriptions should be advanced to c. 400 B.C. 

* N. Glueck: Ostraca from Elath, BASOR, 80, 1940, pp. 3-10; 82, 1941, pp. 3-11; cf. W. F. Albright: 
Ostracon No. 6043 from Ezion-geber, tbid., pp. 11-15. 

* A.T. Clay: Business Documents of Murashii Sons of Nippur (Babylonian Expedition, University of 
Pennsylvania, Series A, X). Philadelphia, 1904, p. 72, and especially the inscription of Tabi, No. 
132, Pl. 72. 
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i.e. it has a transitional form between the ancient Hebrew p and the Aramaic 
script of the Persian period. On the other hand the » still has the old Hebrey. 
Aramaic form. In general there is a surprising resemblance between the 
writing at ‘Ardq el-Emir, the great stele at Teima (sixth century B.c.)”* and the | 
Aramaic inscription on a vessel from Saqqara dated 482 a although the 
» at Teima shows a tendency to develop in the direction of the later form. These 
palaeographical considerations are reinforced by a comparison with other | 
Aramaic inscriptions from the Persian Empire, such as the monumentil | 
inscription from Cilicia (fifth century B.c.).*° The inscription Tobiah can there. | 
fore be dated at the latest to the beginning of the fifth century B.c. 

The designation ‘the Land of Tobiah’, the inscription at ‘Araq el-Emir and the | 
Hebrew name of its capital (Sér) all prove that in Hellenistic times the princi- | 
pality was already long established. We may fix its boundaries roughly according | 
to the Zenon papyri. In the west it bordered on Abila, to which probably 
belonged the regions adjoining the Jordan on the east between the Wadi Nimrin | 
and the Dead Sea (the biblical ‘plains of Moab’). In the east it extended as far 
as the vicinity of Rabbath-Ammon, i.e. Philadelphia, which appears in the papyti } 
as an autonomous city and is called by its ancient name: €v PaBBatappavoic.” 
In the south it bordered on the Moabitis, and the boundary probably passed 
along the Wadi Hisban. In the north the whole neighbourhood of es-Salt 
belonged to Gedora ([&Sapa of Ptolemaeus, V, 14, 18 and of Josephus, War, 
IV, 413).*? 

The land of the Tobiads was rich in water and fertile soil, which could be | 
cultivated intensively. Archaeological surveys have shown that the whole area 
was densely settled in the Iron Age and that its population grew in density 
in the Hellenistic period and reached its apogee in Roman times.** 

We have already noted that in one of the papyri the birthd is mentioned | 


together with the Ammonitis (€v Bipta tig “Aupavitidoc, Pap. Zen. 59003). | 


| 





M. Lidzbarski: Handbuch der nordsemitischen Epigraphik. Weimar, 1898, Pl. XX VII. 
Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum, \1, No. 123; Lidzbarski, op. cit. (supra, n. 28), Pl. XXVIII, No. 3. 
Ibid., Pl. XXVI, No. 3. Cf. F. Rosenthal: Die aramaistische Forschung. Leiden, 1939, Table 2. 

Papiri greci e latini, V1 (Pubbl. della Soc. Ital. per la ricerca dei Papiri greci e latini in Egitto). Firenze, 
1920, No. 616; Tscherikower, op. cit. (supra, n. 10), p. 43. 

33 According to Jewish tradition this was a city fortified since ‘the days of Joshua the son of Nun 
(Mishnah Arakhin ix, 2). North of the Land of Tobiah we have to look for Aaxéoo1, which is 
mentioned in P. Zen. 59004, after Abila and Sur. 

33 See especially Glueck, op. cit. (supra, n. 21), pp. 151 ff. and the maps in that volume; M. Avi- 
Yonah: Historical Geography of Palestine. 2nd ed. Jerusalem, 1951, pp. 165-166 (Hebrew). 
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amaic This combination seems strange, for the land of the Tobiads was situated in 
brew.| Gilead and not in Ammon. Moreover, there is no indication in these documents 
n the) of an administrative link between the Tobiads and the Ammonites in general 
d the | of Rabbath-Ammon in particular. In the biblical sources this region appears 
h the | 4s part of the heritage of Gad, and the historical boundary between Ammon 
[hese and Gad passes some distance east of the Wadi es-Sir, and nearer Rabbath- 
other | Ammon.** The Ammonites did indeed try repeatedly to occupy some of the 
ental | lands of Gad (cf. Amos i,13 and Zeph. ii, 8), but it was only after the 
‘here. | conquest of Israelite Trans-Jordan by Tiglath-Pileser III that they succeeded 
in taking over the southern part of Gilead. The political situation at that time 
dthe | is clear from the words of the prophet Jeremiah: ‘Concerning the Ammonites 
tinci- | thus saith the LORD; hath Israel no sons? hath he no heir? why then doth 
rding | their king inherit Gad, and his people dwell in his cities?’, and he concludes 
bably | with the prophecy: ‘Israel shall be heir unto them that were his heirs’ (Jer. 
mrin | xlix, 1-2), by which he meant Judah, the legitimate heir of Israel. 
as far In the reign of Jehoiakim the Ammonites are again mentioned among those 
apyri) who tried to enlarge their territory at the expense of Judah (2 Kings xxiv, 2; 
yi¢,!!| cf. also Ezek. xxv, 1-5). At the time of the destruction of the First Temple 
assed there was a considerable Judean-Israelite population in the part of Gad which 
Salt had been taken over by the Ammonites. Therefore the Judeans, including 
War, ‘Ishmael the son of Nathaniah, fled from the Babylonians to Ammon and 
| found help and succour among this section of the local population. The inhabit- 
ld be | ants of the Tobiad territory remained Judean-Israelite even under the Ammonite 
area Occupation in the seventh and sixth centuries B. C., though their area was official- 
nsity ly included in “The Land of Ammon’. The name persisted after Ammon had 
become a Persian province and even later, when Rabbath-Ammon had become 
oned | the Greek city of Philadelphia. 
03),; | Various scholars have recognized that Tobiah the Ammonite servant who is 
— | mentioned frequently in the book of Nehemiah, was an ancestor of the To- 
biads.** This Tobiah was not only a Jew*® (not half-Ammonite and half-Jew, 


No. 3. - 3 
or even pure Ammonite, as some scholars hold to this day*’), but one of the 





renze, 
* Glueck, ibid., pp. 246-251; M. Noth, Zeitschr. f. d. alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 60, 1944, p. 34. 


‘Nun'| ” Cf. especially E. Meyer: Ursprung und Anfange des Christentums, Il. Berlin, 1921, pp. 128 ff.; 
ich is| Klausner, op. cit. (supra, n. 1), 1930. 36 Klausner, op. cit. (supra, n. 1), I, 1949, p. 275. 
” R. Kittel: Geschichte des Volkes Israel, 11. Stuttgart, 1927-29, passim; E. Bickermann: Der Gott der 
. al Makkabder. Berlin, 1937, p.68; Y. Kaufmann: History of the Faith of Israel, VII. Tel Aviv, 1956, pp. 
310-311 (Hebrew). 
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heads of the Jews and a relative of the high priest, exactly like Tobiah the father of 
Joseph a hundred and fifty years later. Nehemiah states expressly (vi, 18) that! 
‘there were many in Judah sworn unto him’. These were the nobles of Judab ) 
(v. 17); they included Tobiah’s father-in-law Shechaniah, the son of Arah" 
and his relative by marriage, Meshullam, the son of Berechiah, the son of 
Meshezabeel (Neh. iii, 4).*° 

Tobiah’s close relationship to the High Priest Eliashib is evident from | 
many references in the book of Nehemiah, particularly from Neh. xiii, 4-7, | 
There can be no doubt that the expression the Ammonite servant (Neh. ii, 10, 19) 
refers to an official of high standing, even if Nehemiah uses it to scorn a 
political opponent (Neh. xiii, 1-3). What is meant is the servant of the king," 
i.e. the ‘servant’ of the king of Persia in residence at Ammon. Thus there is | 
some basis for the assumption that Tobiah was the governor of Ammon." | 
From Nehemiah we learn moreover that Tobiah had great influence in Jerusalem, 
but that his residence was outside the city, of course at $6r beyond the Jordan. 
‘Moreover in those days the nobles of Judah sent many letters unto Tobiah | 
and the letters of Tobiah came unto them. .. Also they reported his good deeds | 
before me and uttered my words to him. And Tobiah sent letters to put me in | 
fear’ (Neh. vi, 17, 19). Thus the offices held by this family did not change 
substantially from the days of Artaxerxes I** in the second half of the fifth 





Probably one of the heads of the family of Arah, which was among those returning from 
captivity (Ezra ii, 5; Neh. vii, 10). 
** Meshezabeel and his family were counted among the ‘chiefs of the people’ (Neh. x, 21; xi, 24). 
According to Neh. vi, 18, Johanan the son of Tobiah had married the daughter of Meshullam 
the son of Berechiah; it has already been pointed out that the son of Tobiah also bore a purely 
Jewish name (as did the High Priest Johanan). 

’ As regards this title in the period of the Judean monarchy, see S. Yeivin: The History of the 


Hebrew Script, 1. Jerusalem, 1939, p. 129 (Hebrew), and in particular W. F. Albright: The Seal of 


Eliakim and the Latest Pre-exilic History of Judah, JBL, 51, 1932, pp. 79 ff.; 


recently (A. Marx Jubilee Volume. New York, 1950, p. 356, n. 33) another explanation of this 
appellation. According to him the noble families of Ammon used to take wives from among theit 
slaves, and a similar fact occurred in the family of Tobiah; this would explain the way Nehemiah 
abuses him. The explanation seems difficult to accept. 

*! A. Cowley: Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century B.C. Oxford, 1923; it should be noted that by 
their argument ‘will ye rebel against the king?’ (Neh. ii, 19) Tobiah and Sanballat stress their 
loyalty to the Persian ruler. 


*? On the problem of chronology, see E. Meyer: Der Papyrusfund von Elefantine. Leipzig, 1912, 


pp. 70 ff.; Albright, op. cit. (supra, n. 40), pp. 104 ff.; H.H. Rowley: Goldziher Memorial Volume. 


Budapest, 1948, pp. 117-149. 


; as regards the appel- | 
lation of Tobiah, cf. A. Alt: Judas Nachbarn zur Zeit Nehemias, PJs, 27, 1931, p. 70; B. Mazar ; 


(Maisler): The Excavations at Tell Qasile, JEJ, 1, 1950-51, p. 214. H. L. Ginsberg has suggested 
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century B.C. to the reign of Ptolemy II in the first half of the third century. 
The Tobiads were therefore connected for centuries with the province of 
‘Ammon’. They were landowners and not farmers in their country ;** for unlike 
the farmers of the king’s land in the Ptolemaic period** they were local rulers 
and enjoyed autonomous status. 

It seems, moreover, that the rise of the Tobiad family in Judah began long 
before Artaxerxes I. Upon his arrival in Jerusalem for the first time in 444 
B.c., Nehemiah found Tobiah the ‘Ammonite servant’, a relation of the high 
priest and the nobles of Judah, as well as Noadiah, the prophetess, ‘and the 
rest of the prophets’ (Neh. vi, 14). It is probable, therefore, that Tobiah was 
not only a ruler in his own country and a ‘great man’ in Jerusalem but also the 
head of the party supporting the Zadokite high priest. On his arrival in 
Jerusalem for the second time (after 432 B.c.), Nehemiah found the high 
priest again closely connected with Tobiah: ‘And I came to Jerusalem, and 
understood of the evil that Eliashib did for Tobiah, in preparing him a chamber 
in the courts of the house of God’ (Neh. xiii, 7). ‘And before this, Eliashib 
the priest, having the oversight of the chamber of the house of our God, was 
allied unto Tobiah: And he prepared for him a great chamber...’ (ibid., 4-5). 
Obviously the Tobiad family had risen to greatness in earlier days. 

(To be concluded) 


8 Klein, op. cit. (supra, n. 9), p. 114. 
“* Cf. Tscherikower, op. cit. (supra, n. 12), p. 236, on the estate of Beth-‘Anath in Galilee. 











A New Class of Yehud Stamps 


N. AVIGAD 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


A sHERD bearing a stamp-seal impression found by Dr. K. Kenyon at Jericho | 


during her 1955 campaign has lately been published by P. C. Hammond.' 
The inscription, which consists of two lines of Hebrew characters,” is read by 
him as follows: 
73233 $GND 
de ee "'WRYW 


Now, while Hammond's reading of the second line is perfectly correct, he can 
offer no interpretation at all of the enigmatic word in the first line. And indeed, 
the strange composition of this word must defy any attempt to find a sensible 
explanation. One is therefore inclined to believe that there must be something 
wrong with the interpretation of the individual letters. The purpose of this 
paper is to suggest a new reading of the first line of the seal. 

As can be seen from the excellent photograph published by Hammond 
(Pl. 33A), the first two characters are defective at the top owing to uneven 
pressure of the seal. The proposed sade shows but faint traces of the upper 
horizontal bar touching the right short upright stroke, but the main stem on 
the left shows no trace of a horizontal bar having been attached to it. The 
upper end of this stem is blurred. The same can be said of the outer top corner 


— 


of the proposed gimel. As to the forms of these two letters, one would expect | 


the main stem of the sade to run perpendicularly here and not slantwise; the 
proposed gimel is unusually short, raising strong doubts as to whether it has 
been read correctly. 

The present writer would suggest the following amendments to the reading 
of this word (Fig.1). The first letter should be read yod. Traces of the lower 





? P.C. Hammond: A Note on Two Seal Impressions from Tell es-Sultan, PEQ, 89, 1957, pp. 68- 
69, Pl. XVI. 

* The letters are deeply cut. The technique of engraving is peculiar: it results in bulky lines, pointed 
at both ends, which are often not connected with each other. 
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horizontal left bar are just visible, the upper bar being lost beyond the 
impressed area. The second letter is composed of the main stem of the so-called 
sade and the supposed gimel, both of which should be connected at the top. 
The resulting letter is a typical Aramaic square form of he, leaning to the left 
and having a shorter left leg. This type of 4e is predominant in the various 
inscriptions and manuscripts of the Persian period, suchas the famous yhd and yh 
stamps, the enigmatic msh stamps,° the Tobiah inscription, * the Elephantine 
papyri, et cetera. 


ort wm wmny 
~~ 

= = 
* 








Fig. 1. Seal impression, partly restored. Twice the original size. 


The third letter should be read waw; it has its counterpart at the end of the 
second line (the first waw of this line has a curious curved top). The relatively 
wide top bar of the waw finds a striking parallel in the Tobiah inscription and 
is characteristic of the Aramaic script of the Persian period. 

The fourth and last letter has been correctly interpreted as daleth. It is 
noteworthy that it has a closed top as against the open resh in the second line. 
Both forms were interchangeable in the Persian period. 

These alterations give us the following reading: 


TI? YHWD Yehud 
ate ee "WRYW Urio 


nim — Yehud, the Aramaic form of Hebrew Yehudah (Judah), was the official 
name of the province of Judea under Persian rule. It is frequently cited in the 





* For illustrations of these three classes of stamps, cf. E. Sellin & C. Watzinger: Jericho. Leipzig, 
1913, Pl. 42; and especially C.C. McCown: Tell en-Nasbeh, 1. Berkeley & New Haven, 1947, Pls. 
56-57. 

* For photographs see E. Littmann: Syria. Public. of the Princeton Univ. Archaeol. Exped. to Syria. 
Div. III. Leyden, 1921, Sec. A, 1, p. 2; S.A. Birnbaum: The Hebrew Scripts. London, 1954, No. 80. 
B. Mazar favours an early fifth century date for the Tobiah inscription, usually dated to the early 
third century B.C.; cf. his article: The Tobiads, supra, p. 142. 
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Aramaic chapters of the books of Daniel (ii, 25; v, 13; vi, 14) and Ezra (vy, 1, 
8; vii, 14) and is mentioned in the Elephantine papyri.* Epigraphically it js 
recorded, in defective spelling (1m yhd), on numerous stamped jar-handles 
found on excavated sites in Judea,as well as on the small Jewish silver coins 
of the Persian period (fourth century B. c.).° 

Orthographically, the plene writing of our stamp (17) is noteworthy, being 


: ° “14° . | 
in accordance with the biblical sources and the Elephantine papyrus, as against 


the defective writing 17 which was the rule on stamps and coins. 

The stamped jar-handles hitherto discovered have always borne the legend 
yhd only, with no accompanying personal name. The accepted opinion among 
scholars is that the stamps were official insignia on jars destined to contain 
wine, oil or the like to be delivered as taxes in kind, i.e. that they belong to 
the fiscal system of Judah. On the Jericho seal impression’ we find for the first 
time both the official name of Judah and a personal proper name— Urio. Who 
was this Urio and how is his name to be explained on an official stamp? 
Fortunately, we have a close and most striking parallel to illuminate the 
nature of the new find. 

One of the above-mentioned Yehud coins found at Beth-Zur* bears two 
legends in archaic Hebrew characters: behind the owl is written +7’ and in 





* A. Cowley: Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century B.C. Oxford, 1923, p. 114, No. 30, L. 1. 

* The Aramaic three-letter legend yhd on stamped jar-handles and on a coin in the British Museum, 
previously misread yhw, was first correctly interpreted by the late Prof. E.L. Sukenik. He was also 
the first to identify the yhd coins in archaic Hebrew letters. These coins attest the status of 
autonomous province given to Judea in the Persian period; cf. E. L. Sukenik: Paralipomena 
Palaestinensia, 1: The Oldest Coins of Judaea; II: Stamped Jar-Handles of the Post-Exilic Age, 
JPOS, 14, 1934, pp. 178-184, Pls. I-III; id.: More about the Oldest Coins of Judaea, JPOS, 15, 1935, 
pp- 341-343, Pl. XXIV. See also id.: The ‘Jerusalem’ and ‘The City’ Stamps on Jar Handles, JPOS, 
13, 1933, pp. 226-231, Pl. XVII. The Aramaic two-letter stamp, y+, which Sukenik and others 
consider to be an abbreviation of yhd, is interpreted by Pére Vincent as theophoric name. The 
four-letter stamps in archaic characters are interpreted by Sukenik and Albright as yhd with an 
additional symbolic sign, whereas Vincent still holds Sukenik’s previous view that it should 
be read A'yr. For a detailed discussion, cf. L.-H. Vincent: Les épigraphes judéo-araméennes post- 
exiliques, RB, 56, 1949, pp. 274-294. 

7 It should be noted that thirteen seal impressions of the yhd and yh class were found in Jericho, 
cf. Sellin & Watzinger, op. cit. (supra, n. 3). 

* O. R. Sellers: The Citadel of Beth-Zur. Philadelphia, 1933, pp. 73-74, Fig. 72. 

* Sukenik’s proposed reading yhd of the somewhat blurred letters is by far to be preferred to the 
previously suggested (})3m7” (Albright, apud Sellers, op. cit. (supra, n. 8], p. 74), which is still de- 
fended by Pére Vincent, op. cit. (supra, n. 6), p. 281. The excellent enlarged photograph of the coin 
published by Sukenik (JPOS, 14, 1934, PI. 1, 2) shows quite clearly that the lines of the supposed 
yod of 3mm are incised, whereas the rest of the letters are in relief. These lines are but a part of 
a row of incised lines behind the back of the owl. 
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front of the owl a personal name, arprm (Hezekiah).’° This Hezekiah is 
generally identified with ‘the Jewish Ezekias, a high priest and a friend of 
Ptolemy I, mentioned by Josephus, Contra Apionem 1, 187-189’."* There he is 
also reported to be ‘unsurpassed as a man of business’. This identification, if 
agreed to, does not oblige us to accept a Ptolemaic date for the coin, as some 
scholars have suggested. The said Ezekias was an elderly man, 66 years old, 
when he was friendly with the Lagide (c. 312 B.C.), and it is quite credible 
that his task as high priest did not begin with Ptolemy’s reign, but before 
Alexander's conquest. If so he could still have issued coins when functioning 
as treasurer of Yehud at the very end of the Persian rule. The conclusion to be 
drawn from this particular coin is that the coinage of the autonomous province 
of Judah was struck by the high priests and not by the governors, who, 
incidentally, were mainly Persians after Nehemiah.*” 

Returning to our stamp, we may infer that the Urio mentioned on it occu- 
pied a position similar, if not identical, to that of Hezekiah, i.e. he was a 
treasurer dealing with the fiscal affairs of the state. He was the man in 
charge of the taxes in kind which were to be collected in the jars stamped 
with his signet before firing. Assuming that a person who occupied such a 
post must have been a priest, we may well try to prove the priesthood of Urio 
and identify him with some personage mentioned in the Old Testament. 

In Neh. iii, 4 and 21, a certain Meremoth the son of Uriah the son of 
Haqqos (Koz in A.V.) is mentioned as taking part in the rebuilding of the 
walls of Jerusalem under the leadership of Nehemiah. The family of Haqqos is 
known to have been one of the important priestly families serving in the 
Temple of Solomon. Descendants of Aaron, they are counted among the 
aban “wi wip “w ‘governors of the sanctuary, and governors of the house of 
God’ (1 Chron. xxiv, 5, 10). Members of the Haqqos family are mentioned 
among those priests who returned with Zerubbabel from the Babylonian exile 
and were temporarily excluded from priesthood because they failed to find 
their register and establish their genealogy (Ezra ii, 61-63; Neh. vii, 63-65). 





” This reading is almost beyond doubt. Sukenik’s hesitations (ibid., p. 181) do not seem to be 
justified. 1 Sellers, op. cit. (supra, n. 8), p. 73. 
We know from the Elephantine papyri (No. 30) that a Persian, Bagoas (Bagohi) by name, was 
governor of Yehud in 408 B.C. The Hezekiah coin alone suffices to eliminate Narkiss’ lone 
view that the Yehud coins are to be regarded as Persian military coins issued by the Persian gov- 
emmor to pay mercenaries in Judea. Cf. M. Narkiss: Coins of Palestine, 11. Jerusalem, 1938, p. 16 
(Hebrew). 
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They seem to have established their right to office eventually, however, as 
one of their family is reported to have occupied a very high position in the 
temple hierarchy. According to Ezra viii, 33, when Ezra arrived in Jerusalem, 
he placed the gold and silver vessels which had been presented for use in 
the house of God in the charge of one Meremoth, son of Uriah the priest, 
This Meremoth, who functioned apparently as treasurer to the temple, is of 


course identical with Meremoth the son of Uriah the son of Haqqos mentioned | 


above as rebuilding the wall, and most probably also with the Meremoth who 
was among the princes, Levites and priests who signed the covenant with 
Nehemiah (Neh. x, 5). 

It may be assumed with a high degree of probability that Meremoth’s prede- 
cessor in his high office was his father Uriah, as would be expected in a priestly 
family like the Hagqos. If so, Uriah must have antedated the return of both Ezra 
(458? B.c.)and Nehemiah (445 B.c.). Without entering the discussion on who 
preceded whom, Ezra-Nehemiah, as commonly believed, or vice versa, as held 
by some scholars, we shall be on safe ground in dating the activity of Uriah 
as priest and temple treasurer approximately to the second quarter of the fifth 
century B.C., probably close to the middle of this century. 

In the light of these considerations, we conclude that there is good reason 
to believe that the Urio of our seal is to be identified with Uriah the priest of 
the book of Ezra, and with Uriah the son of Haqqos mentioned in Nehemiah. 
The different forms of the theophoric endings of the names ps1x—n1N present 
no difficulty, since variant endings are sometimes applied to the names of the 
same persons, as is well attested in the O.T. and on Hebrew seals.'* Theophoric 
names with », prevalent before the exile, continued to be used during the post- 
exilic period, as has been shown elsewhere by the writer.’* 


From the palaeographical point of view a fifth century B.c. date for our | 


stamp seems quite reasonable, although a differentiation between Sth century 





13 To cite only one striking example: King Uzziahu equals Uzziah in the O.T. and is rendered 
Uzzio on a Hebrew seal (19 tay W337); cf. D. Diringer: Le iscrizioni antico-ebraiche Palestinesi. Firenze, 
1934, p. 223. 

4 Cf. N. Avigad: Epigraphical Gleanings from Gezer, PEQ, 1950, p. 45. A post-exilic seal impres- 
sion from Gezer bears the name 17p(®). It shows very similar characters to our Urio stamp and 
one would now be inclined to correct the reading to 7118] (?). The name Wnrx is to be found among 
the Jews of Elephantine. Similarly, this name and other names ending with Y were found recently 
on post-exilic jar-handles at Ramath Rahel; cf. Y. Aharoni: Excavations at Ramath Rahel, 1954, 
IEJ, 6, 1956, pp. 145-146. 
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and 4th century forms of letters is not always possible. It is rendered difficult 
by the use of both Aramaic and archaizing Hebrew characters on seal-stamps 
and coins. 

The archaeological context of the find points to a date rather earlier than 
later in the Persian period. The sherd bearing the impression is first reported 
to have been found in an Iron Age II context, but according to Hammond 
‘there seems to be nothing in the archaeological context, the epigraphic style 
(which may be archaized, but actually a later form), or the seal-type, to preclude 
a date range, extending into the early post-exilic period’ .’* The chronology of 
the post-exilic seal impressions is still precarious, since they are usually not 
found in clearly stratified deposits.’* If our proposed identification be accepted, 
we shall have for the first time an assured date for at least the Aramaic yhwd 
and yhd stamps. This would not preclude the use of yhd stamps, sometimes in 
debased form, during the 4th century as well. 

In evaluating the Jericho seal impression, it may be said that it is a small 
document of great interest. It represents a new, hitherto unknown class of Yehud 
stamps. In addition to the official name of Judah, it bears the name of the priest 
in charge of the temple treasury whom we have been able to trace in biblical 
records. This identification, which seems to the writer quite plausible in itself, 
may be supported by another seal impression, the fragmentary legend of which 
is now reconstructed by Yadin as aa[ya]/n[] Yehud/Ba'‘anah, with a view to 
identifying maya with a personage mentioned in the book of Nehemiah.'’ The 
probable identity of both names on the seals with names of outstanding per- 
sonalities of the time of Nehemiah does not seem to be accidental. Yadin’s 





* Cf. Hammond, op. cit. (supra, n. 1), p. 69. 

*° W.F. Albright (in: Light on the Jewish State in Persian Times, BASOR, 53, 1934, pp. 20-22) made 
the first attempt to arrange the stamps in chronological order: 1. The four-letter stamp Ha'ir— Yehud 
in archaic characters—Sth century B.C. 2. The Yerushalem stamp in archaic characters—4th century 
B.C. 3. The three-letter yhd and the two-letter yh stamps in Aramaic characters— Hellenistic period. 
From his subsequent publications one may deduce that Albright shifted the last category definitely 
into the Persian period. 

Meanwhile, the number of these stamps from excavated sites has increased considerably. In 
Tell en-Nasbeh, McCown thinks, ‘there are no reasons for dating the Aramaic seal impressions 
(msh, yhd, yb) later than the Sth century’ (op. cit., supra, n.3, p. 171). 

S.J. Saller dates the four-letter type jar-handles from Bethany, which he reads with Vincent 
Ha'ir, to the Sth century B.C. (Studii Biblici Franciscani, Liber Annuus, 3, 1952-53, pp. 1-22). Aharoni, 
op. cit. (supra, n. 14), p. 150, dates the Aramaic Yehud impressions to the Sth century, the Ha‘ir 
stamps to the 4th century, and the Yerushalem stamps to the early Hellenistic period. 

" Cf. Dr. Yadin’s Note at the end of this article. 
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reading confirms the conclusion to be drawn from the Jericho find, namely the| in charge ¢ 
existence of a system of seals in use in the autonomous fiscal service of Judah{ ard jars 0! 
where two names appear: that of the body politic and that of its executive Nehemiak 
authority. the priest, 

It will not be surprising if in future excavations more Yehud stamps of this |_ theif bret! 
class appear, bearing identical or other names, but for some reason or othe | income af 
the many stamped jar-handles so far found bear the legend yhd only. Similarly, 











only one of the yhd coins bears the name of the treasurer-high priest. Does this 
fact point to a distinction between temple- and goverment taxes? Hardly. In 
a little semi-autonomous theocratic state like Judah, where both religious and | No ¥- 
civil affairs were concentrated in the hands of ecclesiastics, there could scarcely « ne | 
have been a division between temple- and state administration. The autonomy np 
granted to Judah by the suzerain power was of a religious nature, and the preserv 
temple incorporated the interests of the whole community. As we can gather as "3... 
from Nehemiah xiii, 13, needy persons got their share from the temple graph 
treasuries. and th 
Competent scholars like Albright, Vincent (with certain reservations con- a 
cerning the interpretation of some legends), Mazar and others hold the view | and id 
that the yhd coins and the yhd stamps indicate that the high priests of Judah (Neh. 
were permitted to strike their own coinage and levy their own temple-taxes. possib 
Even as far back as 1926, when the various Yehud and Yerushalem stamps were (Neh. 
still misread, Albright interpreted them as stamps of the temple treasury.”* proba 
The »x/ti seal impression is a further proof that the fiscal administration "7 
of Judah was concentrated in the hands of the temple authorities. It also pro- signi 
vides a convincing proof of the correctness of Sukenik’s reading yhd on the Rome 
Hezekiah coin, since the parallel formulae express exactly the same designation, the ja 
the one on a silver coin, the other on a pottery vessel. We may with Albright shape 
point to the formula of the royal Judean /m/k jar-handle stamps as a close pa ; ™4Y! 
rallel to the yhd stamps, which carry on the pre-exilic tradition. 
Nehemiah repeatedly issued strict regulations regarding the offerings and 
tithes due to the temple treasury, not without success: “Then brought all Judah 
the tithe of the corn and the new wine and the oil unto the treasuries (of the 
house of God)’ (Neh. xiii, 12). No doubt a man of the rank of our Urio was 
18 W.F. Albright: Notes on Early Hebrew and Aramaic Epigraphy, JPOS, 6, 1926, pp. 93-102 (The * The ¥ 





Seals of the Temple Treasury after the Exile). this subj 
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in charge of the collection of tithes of wine and oil, which were placed in stand- 
ard jars on which the official seal of the temple treasury had been impressed. 
Nehemiah (xiii, 13) appointed as ‘treasurers over the treasuries Shelemiah 
the priest, Zadok the scribe’ and others. But their task was ‘to distribute unto 
their brethren’ the collected goods, so they were not in charge of the temple 
income and the stamping of jars associated with it.'* 


Not by Y. YAD1IN: Dr.Avigad was kind enough to show me his convincing decipherment 
of the seal impression from Jericho. Avigad’s discovery reminded me of a similar 
impression discovered at Ramath Rahel and published by Y. Aharoni (JE/J, 6, 1956, 
p. 146; Pl. 26:4). Since only the last two letters of each of the two lines have been 
preserved, Aharoni did not attempt to reconstruct the names, on the basis of what heread 
as 13... and 73.. in the upper and lower lines respectively. But a glance at the photo- 
graph (PI. 33B) shows that the two letters of the upper line should be read as 1... 
and the word as a whole mln]. The letters are exactly like those on the Jericho 
impression. The last two letters of the lower line 73... were read correctly by Aharoni. 
There are not too many names ending with m3 and I suggest it be restored as nalyal 
and identified with x3y3 Baana, the father of Zadok, mentioned in the same verse 
(Neh. iii, 4) as Meremoth the son of Uriah, building the walls of Jerusalem. The other 
possibility is to identify our 73y3 with n3y3 mentioned among ‘the chief of the people’ 
(Neh. x, 27), unless the latter n3ya is identical with x3ys the father of pr. It is less 
probable that our m3y3 should be identified with m3y3 mentioned in the list of those 
who returned with Zerubbabel (Ezra ii, 2). 

The occurrence on the stamps of the two names aslys) and 1x is of course highly 
significant, as Avigad shows in his article. It is worth while pointing out that the 
Ramath Rahel impression—like the one from Jericho—is impressed on the body of 
the jar and not on the handle; furthermore, the striking similarity between the letter- 
shape and engraving technique of both impressions even suggests that both seals 
may have been manufactured by the same school of engravers. 


” The writer wishes to thank Prof. B. Mazar and Dr. Y. Yadin for valuable remarks in discussing 
this subject. 











A Lamp and Other Remains 
of the Jewish Community of Cyrene 


S. APPLEBAUM 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


Tue clay lamp which is the subject of the present note was found within th 
walled area of the city of Cyrene, east of the Acropolis and south of the 
Agora.’ This is an area as yet untouched by excavation. When the writer lef 
Cyrenaica in 1945 the lamp was in the archaeological collection at Shaha 
(ancient Cyrene). 
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Fig. 1. a a ee 





Less than half the lamp (Fig. 1), which is covered with a polished maroon 
slip, survives, but there is enough to show that its diameter was approximately 
9.3 cm. On one side of the upper face, which is surrounded by a border of 
ovolos outside a moulding, there is the greater part of a menorah or sevet- 
branched candlestick, and to its right an indefinable object, possibly, but by 
no means certainly, a palm-branch. Apparently the menorah occupied only part 
of the face, and it is impossible to say what occupied the rest of it; the filling 








* For asketch map of the area, see Fig. 2 (p. 160), and S. Applebaum: The Jews of Cyrenaica and theit | 
Revolt under Trajan, Zion, 19, 1954, p. 34 (Hebrew). Hereafter this article will be quoted as Zion. 
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aperture was probably small. The general type is datable to the first” or the 
late second century A.D.° 

Jewish lamps adorned with candlesticks have been dated mostly to the late 
Roman period; none of the types classified by Reifenberg* was dated by him 
or by authorities whom he quotes before the third century A. D. Nearly all 
were of the fourth century or later. At Gezer, a few lamps with the menorah 
design were found in tombs dated prior to A.D. 70 (i.e. tombs that contained 
ossuaries), but these tombs had been pilfered, and Goodenough believes that 
ill these lamps were intrusive. They were, indeed, of a late type.” The general 
view is that the decorative use of the menorah on Jewish objects does not pre- 
date the destruction of the Second Temple. This, however, is not entirely 
proven. The symbol occurs on the coins of Antigonus Mathithyah (40-37 B.c.), 
and on one of the architectural fragments of a synagogue at Gerasa, 
possibly destroyed before Hadrian’s time.” One or two designs on ossuaries 
dated before the destruction are reminiscent of the menorah." 

What is quite certain is that the motif becomes common in Jewish art 
only after A.D.70. There is some confirmatory evidence for this in Cyrenaica 
itself. In the cemetery at Teucheira (Tocra),* the latest datable among some 
seventy inscriptions identifiable as Jewish is one of A.D.79. As the vast 
majority of these inscriptions carry dates, this is significant, although the 





+ e.g. E. B. Walters: Catalogue of Greek and Roman Lamps in the British Museum. London, 1914, 
No. 787. ‘ 

 Ibid., e. g. No. 1204. For dating, see further Hetty Goldman, ed.: Excavations at Gézli Kule, Tarsus, 
I. Princeton, 1950, p. 115, Group xvi, Class B, No. 203, with references (second century), and 
pp. 116-117, Group xviii, Nos. 214, 221 (first third of the first century A. D. to the end of the 
second century). 

‘ A. Reifenberg: Jiidische Lampen, JPOS, 16, 1936, pp. 166-179, Pls. 8-11. 

* E.R. Goodenough: Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period, 1. New-York, 1953, pp. 145-146, and 
III, Nos. 260-272. 

* A. H. Detweiler: Some Early Jewish Architectural Vestiges from Jerash, BASOR, 87, 1942, 
pp. 10-17. 

” Goodenough, op. cit. (supra, n. 5), IV, 1954, pp. 76-77, where the dating of the symbol is discussed. 
in the recently discovered tomb in Alfasi Street, Jerusalem (see JEJ, 6, 1956, pp. 127-128), three 
roughly incised menorah symbols appear on the wall of the entrance hall. The general date of the 
finds in the tomb is second century B.C.—first century A. D., and nothing has been found of later 
date than the period of Tiberius. As it is unlikely that Jews had access to the area after A. D. 70, 
these menoroth seem to be of pre-destruction date. 

* On these tombs, see R. Norton: Bulletin Amer. Archaeol. Inst., 2, 1911, p.57; Documenti antichi 
dell’ Africa Italiana, 2: Cirenaica, 2, 1936, pp. 208 ff.; Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum, 9, 1938 
1944, Nos. 599-723; R. D. Barnett: Tombs at Tocra, Journal of Hellenic Studies, 65,1945, pp. 105- 
106; Zion, pp. 46-47. 
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possibility exists that among the later epitaphs may be some few that are ’ 
Jewish but cannot be identified as such. But among those prior to this date, 
symbols are virtually lacking; two only are accompanied by the menorah. 
This is exactly what we should expect in a cemetery where the Jewish graves 
were preponderantly but not exclusively earlier than A.D. 70, if the use of the 
symbol on monuments became general only after that date. Other tombs with 
menoroth, not closely dated, occur at Apollonia, the seaport of Cyrene.’° 

Whether or not the above-mentioned menoroth at Teucheira and Apollonia 
are subsequent to the destruction, they are @ priori very unlikely to be later 
than A.D. 115-117, when the great Jewish revolt involving Cyrenaica resulted 
in the virtual extinction of the Jewish community of that country. In any case, 
the Cyrene lamp under discussion cannot on independent grounds be dated 
later than the second century, and therefore most probably falls between the 
years A.D. 70 and 115-117. At Gerasa in Trans-Jordan, similar (pagan) types 
were found among the debris of a workshop manufacturing lamps and figur- 
ines; the date of these finds was chiefly Trajanic.'! The overwhelming majority | 
of the finds were of pagan character; two lamps only could be suspected of | 
Jewish connection, but without certainty. Among those of the type which 
interests us here, Nos. 134-136 bore figures of pagan deities. One (No. 145) 
bore the ram, the figure of the god Zeus Ammon, and palm-branches. This } 
confirms the dating of the Cyrene specimen to A.D. 70-125. 

Other examples of the same type are recorded by Walters’* from Ephesus, 
Puteoli, Alexandria, Courthézon near Vaucluse (France), and from Cyrenaica 
itself, but none of them was decorated with the menorah. Two of similar type 
were found in tombs at Gezer;’* the first occurred with lamps of third and 
fourth century date, perhaps intrusive. The second came from an ossuary, and 
hence was improbably later then A.D. 70, though later lamps occurred in 





® Norton, op. cit. (supra, n. 8), p. 57, PI. II. 

0 AJA, 17, 1913, p. 185. One of the associated inscriptions (ibid., No. 73, also in Preisigke-Bilabel: 
Sammelbuch griechischer Urkunden aus Aegypten. Strassburg, 1915, No. 5914) is apparently dated 
A.D. 46-47, but the correctness of the reading is suspect on other grounds. It is not stated that 
a menorah was seen on this specific tomb, an impression perhaps to be gained from the writer's 
note s. v. Apollonia, Zion, pp. 43, 44, Nos. 17-18. 

1) J. H. Iliffe: Imperial Artin Trans-Jordan, QDAP, 11, 1944, pp. 1-26; Pls. VIII-IX, Nos. 134-136, 
144-145, 167. 

*? Op. cit. (supra, n. 2), Nos. 1154, 780 et al., 964, 1016, 851 et al. 


' 


> 


; 


/ 


* 





3 R.A. S. Macalister: The Excavation of Gezer, 1. London, 1911, Tombs Nos. 23 (p.311) and 76 


(p. 333); III, 1912, Pls. LX XII, 13, 14; CIX, 29. 
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the same tomb. Neither was decorated with the menorah. The most marked 
concentration of this type was at Puteoli, where Walters recorded five,** 
one signed by C. Iun(i) AKexi) and bearing the figure of an elephant. This 
potter worked in Africa, as, indeed, the appearance of the elephant on his 
ware shows. His lamps were also known to have been imported into Sardinia.** 
Thus there is no doubt that lamps of the type under discussion were manufac- 
tured in North Africa. The recording of at least three of them from Cyrenaica 
(apart from the present specimen), all of non-Jewish identity,'* makes it very 
possible that the Jewish lamp found at Cyrene is of local manufacture. It is, 
however, the first of the class recorded with a menorah, so far as the writer is 
aware, and is somewhat larger than most recorded pagan examples. 

The Cyrene lamp must thus be one of the earliest dated Jewish lamps known 
to carry this motif. 

The menorah symbol appears at two other sites in Cyrenaica in very striking 
circumstances. The first site is at Ain Targunia, on the Jabal al-Akhdar west of 
Cyrene, where it is deeply incised into a rock-cut Roman road leading to a 
site known today as Khirbat al-Yahud (the ‘Ruin of the Jews’), where reputed 
Jewish tombs of the Roman period also exist.’’ In another note’* the writer has 
endeavoured to show that this was a Jewish military settlement on public land, 
probably settled from the Trachonitis in the last years of the first century B.C. 

What was the significance of a menorah cut in so extraordinary a position? 
Perhaps the second case may help to answer the question. It is at Ptolemais 
(Tulmeitha), in the west of the territory, where it is incised on the inner (north) 
wall of the southern gate-tower of the city’s west gate. This gate was built by 
Comanos, minister of Ptolemy Euergetes II, about 158 B.c. The same wall 
face exhibits other incised inscriptions by Greeks, probably troops of the 
garrison.'” The menorah here is so intrusive and so incongruous as to seem 





4 Op. cit. (supra, n. 2), Nos. 780, 787, 788, 999, 1069. 

"28.5. Broughton apud T.Frank, ed.: Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, 1V.Baltimore, 1938, p. 61. 
* Walters, op. cit. (supra, n. 2), Nos. 851, 1059, 1125. 

" On this site, see Documenti antichi dell’ Africa Italiana, 2: Cirenaica,1,p. 128, Fig. 106; Archdologischer 
Anzeiger, 1926, col. 450; P. Romanelli: La Cirenaica Romana. Verbania, 1943, p. 160, Fig. 132, 
p. 244; Zion, p.49; S. Applebaum: A Possible Jewish Military Settlement in Cyrenaica, BJES, 19, 
1955, pp. 188-197 (Hebrew). 18 BIES, ibid. 
On this menorah, cf. Zion, p. 26 and n. 16. There the writer expressed the conjecture, which he 
now abandons, that the symbol was evidence of Jewish garrison troops at Ptolemais. The inscrip- 
tions (including that of Comanos) were published in Documenti ant. dell’ Africa Italiana, 1: Cirenaica, 
1, 1933, p. 169, but the Italian archaeologists seem to have overlooked the menorah. 
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an act of defiance. Subsequent to A. D. 70, it could only belong to one period~ / 
viz. that of the revolt of 115-117, when the scope of the Jewish-wrought 
destruction in the territory shows that for a time the insurgents held the upper 
hand there.** The aggressive incision of a menorah in a public highway leading 
to Ain Targunia surely has the same significance— defiance or victory. We are 
reminded of the wording of two milestones of Hadrian found respectively at | 
and near Cyrene:** 

Imp. Caes. divi Traiani Parthici f./divi Nervae nepos/Traianus Hadrianus/ ' 

Aug.p.m.t.p.II cos. III/viam quae tumultu/Iudaico eversa et/corrupta erat 


A paved road could be ‘overturned and broken up’. A rock-cut road could 
not be damaged — but Jewish triumph could be expressed by the cutting of the 
Jewish symbol in its surface. All this would suggest that for the Jews of Cyrene 
between 70 and 115-117, the menorah had become a political symbol of 
defiance and revolt. It would be entirely in conformity with this evidence to | 
regard the Cyrene lamp, the earliest known dated example bearing the menorah, 
as locally manufactured. If this was so, then Cyrene might be seen as the 
original point of diffusion of the menorah symbol as a decorative motif on Jewish 
lamps after the fall of the Second Temple. 

Something may be said about the character and purpose of lamps of this 
type among contemporary Greeks and Romans. Walters’** No. 780 bears the 
figure of Victory; 788 that of victors of a horse race with their steed; 1016 an 
oakwreath (the crown of heroism). Other designs, of different character of 
course, occur—~a peacock (999), aTriton (1125 —from Cyrene), Erotes (964— 
from Alexandria), a goat (1154—from Ephesus), and a Maenad(1059—from 
Cyrene). The common theme of the first group, however, appears to be ‘victory’. / 
Presumably these lamps were ‘good luck’ presents, given to encourage or to 
congratulate. It might be suggested that the Jewish lamps with a menorah, 
which we believe to have originated at Cyrene, were first manufactured with a 





»® For a summary of the evidence for damage done by Jews in Cyrenaica during the revolt, see 
S. Applebaum: The Jewish Revolt in Cyrene in 115-117, Journal of Jewish Studies, 2, 1951, pp. 177- 
186, extended and supplemented in Zion, pp. 33-39; cf. also B. Fraser & S. Applebaum: A Note on 
the Work of Hadrian at Cyrene, Journal of Roman Studies, 40, 1950, pp. 87-90. 

*) One on the Cyrene-Apollonia road, see Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum, 9, No. 252; the other 
inside Cyrene itself, near the north gate, see Fraser & Applebaum, op. cit. (supra, n. 20), p. 89, No.4. 
For evidence of destruction of roads during the revolt in Egypt, cf. Pap. Bremen, 15, and A. Fuks: 


Aegyptus, 33, 1953, p. 156. 22 Op. cit. (supra, n. 2) 
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similar object in mind—to remind their users of the Temple and to encourage 
them in revolt against the Roman power. They were, in short, instruments of 
propaganda. 

The inference to be derived from the priority of Cyrene as the diffuser of 
menorab-decorated lamps would be in harmony with the general course of the 
Jewish revolt under Trajan. Cyrenaica appears to have revolted first, with great 
fury, in close collaboration with Alexandrian Jewry. It was followed by Cyprus. 
Alexandrian Jewry, however, seems after an initial defeat to have been divided 
in its support of the rising, and the main movement was in the countryside 
of Egypt, in cooperation with the Cyrenean leader Lucuas.** Palestine was 
only partly affected. The writer has endeavoured to show that the causes of the 
revolt in Cyrene were at least partially agrarian and economic.”** It is, however, 
difficult to prove this for Egypt—although the chief supporters of the rising 
appear to have been mainly the rural elements; of the social situation in Cyprus 
we know absolutely nothing. But if the economic and social explanation of 
the rising cannot be applied to all the communities which took part in it, in rela- 
tion to Cyrene either it is false, or Cyrene must be regarded as the initiator and 
leader of the movement. If the latter be true, the initiative of that Jewry in 
circulating the menorah-decorated lamps would become significant and compre- 
hensible. 

The spot where the lamp under discussion was found has some significance 
in relation to the possible site of the synagogue of Cyrene. This site was briefly 
described in an earlier article.** It lies outside the city-wall on a hill south of 
the Wadi bel Ghadir which here delimits the city on the south and west (Fig. 2). 
This spot is due south of (i.e. just opposite) the area east of the Acropolis 
and south of the Agora in which the lamp was found. 

The building is oriented due east-west, like several of the important sacred 
edifices of the city, and appears to consist of three parts (A, B, C—see Fig. 2): 
(A) The main building, about 30 m. east-west by 28 m. north-south. The first 
course of the south wall is preserved, with an inner offset; the masonry consists 
of well-cut drafted blocks whose bosses are obliquely tooled. These blocks 
measure 120 cm. by 60 cm. by 42 cm., their style being characteristic at Cyrene 





3 Eusebius: Historia Ecclesiastica, VV, ii,2: "Ev te yap "Ade§avpeig Karl tH Ari AlyUtrte, Kal trpooétt Korr& 
Kuptvnv... pynvto pds tous ouvoixous. Cf. Dio, LX VIII, 32, who gives priority to Cyrenaican Jewry’s 
part in the rising. Cf.G. Allon: History of the Jews of Palestine in the Period of the Mishnah and Talmud. 
Tel Aviv, 1952, p. 263 (Hebrew). 4 Zion, pp. 27-33. *5 Ibid., p. 43, No. 16. 
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of the Hellenistic and early Roman periods, and not occurring in the city later ? 
than the reign of Tiberius. (B) To the west, abutting on (A), was either a yard 
or another wing, which, to judge from the aerial photograph, was rendered | 


AGORA “a\\. 





° 400 200 300 400 500 Mm 





Fig. 2. L—approximate spot where the lamp (Fig. 1) was found. 


narrower than the main block by a return on the north side. This fronted with 
its west end on an orthostat-lined road running south down the south slope 
of the hill (D). To the north of this wing, near its north-west corner, lay a 
very peculiar architectural feature, perhaps a column capital; one side of it was 
carved with decorations as shown in Fig. 3. The uppermost motif bears a 
strong resemblance to a menorah. The circular sinking, just below it and to the 
right, is a common feature in Jewish ossuaries and tomb reliefs of the Second 
Temple period in Palestine, and sometimes later.** A similar sinking appears 
on another monolithic stone at the north-west angle of the same wing. 
Attached to the east side of (A) was another wing (C) visible on the ground 
and more clearly on the aerial photograph, where its south and east sides are 
clearly seen. The south wall left the east side of (A) north of the latter’s south- 





#6 See Goodenough, op. cit. (supra, n. 5), I, p. 118 and index. 
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east angle. This annexe, whether room or court, was approached just where it 
abutted on the north-east angle of (A) by a broad masonry stairway (E) ascen- 
ding the terraced hillside from the north. This had a total width of about 14 m. 
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Fig. 3. Carved decoration on capital (?). 


and was subdivided down its length into two unequal parts, 5 and 9 m. wide 
respectively, by a masonry spina. Where the spina would have entered the 
annexe stood a large monolith. To the north-east of (C), on the terrace below 
the building, was another carved masonry block, apparently a column capital, 
with incised linear decoration upon it. 

The existence and character of the stairway are sufficient to show that we 
have here a building of public importance, and its orientation hints that it had 
a religious character. On the other hand the plan in no sense suggests a pagan 
temple, and the peculiar architectural features described are quite unclassical. 

The masonry stairway connects down the hill with a large masonry building 
(F), on the south edge of the Wadi bel Ghadir, just opposite the Agora of 
Cyrene; its north wall forms a massive revetment of the south lip of the wadi. 
At the north-west corner of this structure, on the edge of the wadi, projects a 
strong masonry abutment or tower (G), evidently a bridgehead. The north 
abutment is preserved on the opposite side of the wadi; it possesses a corniced 
springer, and is about four metres wide between the facings. Building (F) 
contains at least three big pedestals of Parian marble for statues. 
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It seems unwise to offer further conjectures concerning this site, except to ’ 


underline its remarkable character and to express the hope that it may one day 
be investigated with a view to establishing whether or not it was a synagogue 
of the Graeco-Roman period. It may, however, be legitimate to draw attention 
to the superficial similarity of the site to the Temple of Onias at Leontopolis 
as excavated by Naville and Petrie*’ (Fig. 4). 
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Fig. 4. Temple of Onias at Leontopolis.”* 


Note: See now the article by P.C. Hammond, Jr.: Nabataen New Year Lamps from 
Petra, BASOR, 146, 1957, pp. 10-13. The lamp discussed there is of a similar type 


to the one from Cyrene, but it shows the figure of Victory and other symbols relating ' 


it to Roman lamps given as New Year tokens. The date is the first century A.D 
Two examples of the same group are inscribed j/m (shalom). This would seem to 


confirm our claim that the Cyrene type constitutes a gift expressing good wishes for 
victory. 


*7 F. Petrie: Egypt and Israel. London, 1931, p. 104, Figs. 47-48; cf. E. Naville: The Mound of th 
Jew and the City of Onias (Egypt Exploration Fund, Seventh Memoir). London, 1890. 
8 Figs. 1-4 were drawn by Esther Kauffmann. 
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An Arabic Inscription Found 


at Beth Shearim* 
Preliminary Report 


U. BEN-HORIN 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


Durine the last season of excavations at Beth She‘arim, conducted by Prof. 
B. Mazar in 1956, an Arabic inscription was discovered on a wall of the cata- 
comb known as Maghifrat al-Jahannum. ' 

The inscription is written in black ink on the rock of the cave wall (see 
Pl. 33 C).* It has eleven lines, the length of each line being 18 cm., except for the 
last one, which is 20.5 cm. long. The height of the inscription is 18 cm. The 
script is cursive, with diacritical points and vowel-signs in various places, and 
is similar to the script of the Arabic papyri of the 9th century A.D.* The greater 
part of the inscription is covered with a thin layer of white incrustation. In one 
place the stone is split and some letters have fallen away. In other places the 
letters are either completely effaced or have left very faint traces. 

The first eight lines of the inscription are a poem* in the classical metre 





* This report was published in Hebrew in BJES, 21, 1957, pp. 165-168. 

’ | have to thank Prof. Mazar for permission to publish the inscription here. 

* Ancient Arabic inscriptions written in ink on stone are very rare; most of those which have 
been preserved were written on slabs of marble. Two inscriptions in ink have so far been found 
in Palestine, the one at Kh. al-Mafjar being a letter of the Umaiyad caliph Hisham from the first 
half of the 8th century A. D. (cf. D. C. Baramki: Excavations at Khirbet el Mefjer, III, QDAP, 8, 
1938, p. 53, Pl. XXXIV, 2), and the other at Tuldl Abi’l-'Ala’iq being a copy of Suras 1, 111, 112, 113 
and 114, presumably from the 9th century A. D., cf. A. Jeffery: Inscriptional Material from New Testa- 
ment Jericho (Tulul Abu el-‘Alayiq and Khirbet en-Nitla), AASOR, 29-30, 1955, pp. 53-55, Pl. 21. 
* A similar script was found on a papyrus of the Archduke Rainer Collection in Vienna, which 
was described by J. Karabacek (in: Fuhrer durch die Ausstellung: Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer. Vienna, 1894, 
p. 158, No. 615), and reproduced by A. Grohmann: From the World of Arabic Papyri. Cairo, 1952, 
Pl. XVa. The inscriptions mentioned in n. 2 are also written in the cursive script of the papyri of 
their time, and not in the lapidary script of monumental inscriptions. 

‘ Poems are rare even in Arabic papyri (cf. Grohmann, op. cit. [supra, n. 3], p. 5). No poem has 
yet been found in ancient Arabic lapidary inscriptions. 
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4 . . . . . ) 
known as kdmil. The other three lines consist of the signature of the writer, a 


explanatory remark, and the date. 
The text of the inscription is as follows: 
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1) I bewail the separation (from the dead who died)... 
while the passion still burned between his ribs. 
2) His nobleness appeared to be so great 
only that the envious might neglect his desire. 
3) The passions turned his sleeping place 
to wakefulness, until it was the tomb in which he sI lept. 
4) He delighted in the graces of beauty. Is there anything similar 
in the worlds? There is nothing like them. 
5) The generations are near and far. They wish 
to be near, but are far from meetings. 
6)  Evenif (one) blame passion, he cannot suppress (it), 
and if his lot is hard, he will not rise. 
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7) Ask about him, and he will let you know what he has tasted, 
for his sake one blames and praises the time. 

8) As long as there is brightness, life is good, 
but when it grows dark, life is irksome. 


9) Has written it Abmad b. Muhammad b. Bishr b. Abi Dulaf al-‘ Abdi. 


10) And in these verses is (hinted) a name. Take from the beginning of each 
verse a letter, 


11) And you will become aware of it. And it was written in the month of 
Rabi’ Il of the year 287 (a.u.= Sth April-3rd May 900 a.p.). 


REMARKS ON THE TEXT OF THE INSCRIPTION 


Line 1: At the end of the first hemistich two or three words are effaced. The 
first of them begins with the letter », and the last word seems to be 4+! which 
can be read +4! ‘the good one’. 


Line 2: The first hemistich of this verse is much damaged, but the completion 
seems tobesure.— The reading ¢’,’S instead of ¢,S is necessitated bythe metre. 
The last word of the verse is written with the vowel damma 4241 in the original. 


Line 3: At the beginning of the second hemistich some letters have fallen away, 
as the stone is split there. Of the word 2[\+] one can see remnants of the letter 
\and the whole of the last letter ». In the word! 44+ the sanwin is indicated 
in the original. 


Line 4: It is difficult to read the first three words of this verse. The letter | at 
the beginning of the line is very faint and I therefore tried at first to read: 
ponte’ a “a. This reading would give a better explanation of the acrostic 
(on which see the remarks to lines 10-11), but it spoils the metre and makes it 
more difficult to comprehend the sense. — The metre demands the reading (=, 
instead of ‘~si_ and indeed such a suppression of a short vowel is legitimate 
poetic licence.” —In the second hemistich of this verse some letters have also 
fallen away because of the splitting of the stone. I propose to complete the 
lacuna \4[\]. 





* W. Wright: A Grammar of the Arabic Language, ll. 3rd ed. Cambridge, 1898, p. 384. 
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Line 5: The end of the first hemistich is effaced; it looks as if the writer had 
written the initial | of the word [>|52) twice, i.e. »524)!. 


Line 6: Instead of 44> it is possible to read «4+, but in either case it is difficult 
to understand this sentence. 


Line 9: The names of the father and grandfather of the writer are effaced, but 
the reading of the father’s name is sure. — The nisha is written as 64) or 6), 
The reading 54, which is a very common nisha,° was chosen here but other 
readings are possible, e.g. S| ‘the Hebrew’. But in that case one would have 
to suppose that the writer was at least of Jewish origin, if not actually a Jew 
himself. This is improbable in the case of a man whose own name and the 
names of all his ancestors until the fourth generation are typically Moslem. 


Lines 10-11: The writer of the inscription intends to explain that the poem is 
an acrostic and that the first letters of each line of the poem give the name of 
the poet.’ If we read at the beginning of line 4 the letter J, the name would 
be Umm al-Qdsim, which is a female name. As we know that ancient Arabic 
dirges (.J\_+) were in many cases composed by women,” it is very probable 
that this poem too was the work of a poetess. But we know nothing about a 
poetess named Umm al-Qasim in the 9th or 10th centuries, and apparently 
none of her poems was preserved. To the best of our knowledge, no trace of the 
present poem is to be found in the printed collections of ancient Arabic 
poetry. —It is possible to read the year 289 instead of 287 (eo instead of ex): 
The month Rabi’ II of the year 289 A. H. corresponds to 15 March-12 April 
902 A.D. 

This poetical inscription is unique among ancient Arabic inscriptions, which 
are generally written only in prose. But the custom of reciting dirges on visits of 
tombs was very common with the ancient Arabs, even before Islam. Many 
such dirges are preserved in the collections of ancient Arabic poetry,’ and in 





® as-Sam'‘ini: Kitab al-Ansdb, ed. Margoliouth. Leyden, 1912, fols. 381a-b. 

7 Acrostics are rare in ancient Arabic poetry, but very common among Hebrew poets of the time 
* R.A. Nicholson: A Literary History of the Arabs. Cambridge, 1930, p. 126; C. A. Nallino: La 
littérature arabe des origines a l'époque umayyade. Paris, 1950, p. 270. 

® Diwan al-Hamdasa, ed. Cairo 1346/1927, Vol. I, p. 330: a dirge by Mutammim b. Nuwaira (a poet 
of the time of Muhammad); p. 368: another by ‘Abdallah b. Tha‘laba al-Hanafi; p. 387: another 
by al-Husain b. Mutir b. al-Ashyam al-Asadi (a poet of the 8th century); and others. 
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had ? popular stories such as the Thousand and One Nights similar poems are frequent. ” 
But this is the first time that such a dirge has been found in situ, written by a 

) visitor to ancient tombs. 
cult The writer of the inscription was an educated man, as is evident from his 
fine cursive handwriting, his knowledge of poetry in the classical style and 
perhaps also from the fact that he was able to register his pedigree to the 


but fourth generation. 


Note: After this article went to press, a renewed study of the inscription offered two 
é alternative readings to those given above: Line 6: I think it now preferable to read 
a> Jas instead of «> is... and to translate accordingly the second hemistich of 
this line: and when its mark is impressed, it will not disappear.—Line 9: In addition to 
the possibilities mentioned, the reading of the nisba as 3 x1) is worth considering, 
but the traces of the letters are very faint. 


other ) —"” For example see the dirge at the end of the story of the merchant Masrar (863rd night accord- 
ing to the usual numbering). 











Signatures d’artistes sur quelques pierres ’ 
tombales et mosquées d’Akchéhir 


A. SUHEYL UNVER 


Dr. med., Prof. ord., Directeur de l'Institut d'Histoire 


de la Médecine, Université d'Istanbul 


Ds leurs voyages dans les frontiéres actuelles de la République Turque, sa- , 
vants et voyageurs turcs ou étrangers ont toujours rapporté quelque nouvelle 
trouvaille ou quelque nouvelle théorie. Moi aussi, je me rends tous les ans en 
Anatolie et l'année derniére, a Kayseri et Nigde, j’ai recueilli des informations 
sur un hépital et une école de médecine fondée il y a 750 ans (en 1206) par 
les Seldjoukides 4 Kayseri. Le résultat de ces recherches a formé le sujet de 
mon rapport présenté en Septembre 1956 au Congrés international de I’his- 
toir@des sciences, section médecine, 4 Florence. 

Cette année je me suis rendu a Konya et 4 Akchéhir dans le but de complé. 
ter des recherches commencées il y a 16 ans, recherches ayant trait aux signatures 
des artistes sculpteurs sur les pierres tombales et les mosquées. Je devais en 
outre compléter 4 Akchéhir mon étude des portraits qu’on trouve sur les pierres 
tombales des 13°, 14° et 15° siécles. 

Les portraits sur les pierres tombales musulmanes feront |’ objet d’un article | 
s€paré. Voici les résultats de mes recherches dans différents cimetiéres d’ Akché- 
hir, ainsi que dans les musées ot sont conservées certaines pierres tombales. 


Ces résultats ont été comparés avec les publications de Rifki Meldl Meric’ et 
de Ibrahim Hakki Konyal1.’ 


Ameli Siryanos (>s\_¢ J-)—signature se trouvant sous l’inscription de la 
mosquée Nadir Djami a Akchéhir construite par Siileyman bin Zati bin Mo- 
hammed en 616 (1222) a l’époque d’Alaeddin Keykubad bin Keyhusrev. Il 
est le graveur de l’inscription et probablement aussi l’architecte de la mosquée. 
Au 13° siécle il y avait 4 Akchéhir des architectes et des marbriers habiles, 
originaires du village non-musulman de Nidir. 





? Tombeaux et turbés d’Akchéhir, Tarkiyat Mecmuast, 5, 1935, pp. 141-212, 70 photos. Numérotage 
des pierres tombales. » Akchéhir, la ville de Nasriiddin Hodja. Istanbul, 1945. 
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Kars Abmed bin Mes'ud (2s. cy +.>| 3) dont la signature se trouve sous 
inscription datée de 624 (1226) de la mosquée Giidiik 4 Akchéhir, est proba- 
blement aussi l’architecte de cette méme mosquée que l’inspecteur Eminiiddin 
Hadji ibni Abdullah avait fait construire sous le régne d’Alaeddin Keykubad. 
L'inscription est ornée de fines ciselures. 


La signature Ameli Riistem bin Haliliin Nedjar (se) Jule cy ps Joe) figure sur 
la tombe de Nedjmiiddin Ahmed bin Mes‘ud, mort en 649 (1251) 4 Akchéhir. 
Cette pierre tombale, chef d’oeuvre de sculpture seldjoukide, se trouvait dans 
le turbé de Mahmud Hayrani. Actuellement elle est au Musée d’art turco-is- 
lamique (No. 191). Le défunt était le frére de Mahmud bin Mes‘ud Hayrani, 
mort en 667 (1268). Riistem, sculpteur sur bois et graveur, était un artiste 
renommé de son époque. 


Ameli Albmed ibni Abdullah bin Asl1 (hel cy, Wie cy te) Jae). Le turbé de Mahmud 
Hayrani 4 Akchéhir est un des monuments les plus ornés et élégants de son 
époque. Une des faiences se trouvant sur le cdté orienté vers la Mecque portait 
sur un fond violet la signature de l’artiste; en 1942 cette faience était encore 
isa place, mais elle disparut en 1945. Clément Huart’® fut le premier 4 mention- 
ner cette signature. I] avait déchiffré le surnom de |’ artiste comme ‘el Musuli’, 
tandis qu’ Ibrahim Hakki Konyali le lit ‘bin Asli’. Il est probable que l’artiste, 
mort en 667 (1268), fut a la fois l’ornementateur et l’architecte du turbé. 


Ameli Chahin bin Ferhunde (o> ¢y g*\* J+). Un maitre tailleur de pierres 
d’Akchéhir, dont la signature figure sur une pierre tombale du cimetiére de 
Nasriiddin Hodja; la tombe est celle de Desbe («~>) Hatun binti Omer, décédée 
en 700 (1300). Les pierres 4 la téte et aux pieds sont d’un trés fin travail. 


Ameli Arslan (o%~.) J.©) est le graveur dont on trouve le plus d’oeuvres au 
cimetiére de Nasriiddin Hodja 4 Akchéhir. Il place sa signature sur le revers de 
la pierre portant le nom du défunt, généralement au milieu d'un ornement en 
forme de lampe seldjoukide. On voit quatre pierres tombales portant sa signature: 

(1) La tombe richement ornée d’Ahmed bin Elhadj Yakub, mort en 749 
(1348), et se trouvant dans le cimetiére de Nasriiddin Hodja, porte la signature 
d’Ameli Arslan. 





* Epigraphie arabe, p. 32. 
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(2) La pierre tombale de Hadji Hatun binti Ahmed, actuellement au cime. } 
tiére de Nasriiddin Hodja, porte également au centre d’une lampe en relief |; 
signature d’Ameli Arslan. I\ n'y a pas de pierre indiquant la date du décés, 
mais la tombe appartient au milieu du 13° siécle. 


eles \ ) 


(3) Sur une pierre tombale appartenant 4 Ahmed bin Mustafa, datant de 749 
(1348), on peut voir également la signature d’ Ars/an dans le centre d’une lampe 
irradiante. ) 

(4) Sur une autre tombe anonyme, on peut lire la méme signature d’ Arslan, 


Un des contemporains d’Arslan est Mevlevi Hadji. Ibrahim Hakki Konyal: 
parle d'un contemporain d’Arslan, nommé Arslan begi, graveur sur pierre, 
mais Melul Meri¢ ne le mentionne pas et d’aprés moi toutes ces pierres tom- 
bales sont du méme artiste, car deux artistes différents n’auraient pu produite ) 
des oeuvres d'une telle ressemblance. 


Reseme hazihiit tasdir el fakir el hakir Ahmed bin Mustafa fil Akchehir (ois al 
25) 3 gtlnes yy deol pio! |.ii) ,123/!). Cette signature nous apprend qu’au 

13° siécle il y avait 4 Kayseri des peintres et graveurs spécialisés dans la déco- } 
ration des pierres tombales et des coffres. Nous avons trouvé une pierre datée 
de 749 (1348) et portant cette signature au centre d’une lampe entourée de 
rayons. 


Hadji el Mevilevi (Ss) 5) st) est un peintre et calligraphe du 13° siécle qui 
a laissé un grand nombre d'oeuvres et qui signait Reseme Hadji el Mevlevi. Av 
cimetiére de Nasriiddin Hodja il y a cinq pierres portant sa signature. Celles qui 





n’ont pas de date sont: 


(1) La pierre de Budak bin Hiiseyn Aksarayi, qui porte la signature de Hadji | 


Mevlevi au milieu d’une décoration en relief représentant une lampe a chaine. 
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ime. / (2) La pierre de Utch begi bin Yahyez Zerkeri. 
ef |, (3) La pierre tombale de Sitti Saliha Ivaz Hatun binti Bedriiddin; elle porte 
écés,) Ja méme signature, avec, au revers, un chandelier en relief. 

Les pierres datées sont: 

(1) Celle de Safa bin Redjeb 749 (1348). 

(2) La pierre de Tchitchek Hatun immii al Seldjouk, de la famille régnante 
des Seldjoukides d’Anatolie, se trouvant au turbé de Mahmud Hayrani; on 
peut y voir la signature de Hadji el Mevlevi avec le kandil seldjoukide et la 
date de Rebiiilevvel 761 (1359). 

,  Ainsi on trouve 4 Akchéhir au cimetiére de Nasriiddin Hodja et au turbé de 
Mahmud Hayrani cing pierres tombales de Hadji Mevlevi, dont deux portent 
une date. Toutes les cinq sont trés précieuses par leurs inscriptions et la qua- 

749 lité de leurs peintures et ciselures. 
Lm pe Hadji Mevlevi était 4 la fois peintre, graveur et calligraphe. Ses figures 

) géométriques, ses fleurs et ses kandils gravés dans la pierre dure sont spéciale- 

slan. ment réussis. 


nya Ameli Mehmed bin Ali bin Garibchah el Tadjink el Evheri (cy de cy 4m Je 
etre, G#s9| Ge)! oles 4) est la signature qui se trouve sur deux pierres tombales, 
tom- l'une au cimetiére de Sinaniiddin d’Akchéhir* portant la date de Chaban 752 
duire) (1351), l’autre au cimetiére de Nasriiddin Hodja, portant la date de Redjeb 
756 (1355). 

La pierre datée de Chaban 752 porte le nom de Mahmud bin Elhadj Yusuf 
De) Sinaniiddin et la signature de |’artiste. A l'heure actuelle, cette pierre est au 
ju'au musée de sculptures de |’ Ak-médressé. Sur la tombe ot se trouve la pierre por- 
Jéco- ) tant la date de Redjeb 756, il n’y a pas de cippe indiquant le nom du défunt; 
datée seul existe le cippe portant la date du décés et le nom de Iartiste. 


Ameli Mustafa bin Djomar el Marufi (33 »S\ sles> cy cto» Joe) est le sculpteur 
de la pierre tombale d’ Efendiré Hatun binti Siileyman bey ibni Orhan bin 
> qui Osman, petite fille du Sultan Osman, fondateur de |’empire ottoman. Cette 
j. Au} pierre fut trouvée dans la cour de 1|’établissement de charité de la mosquée, 
$ qui enfouie dans la terre. C’est un véritable chef-d’ oeuvre. Longue de 163 cm. cette 





pierre qui ornait la tombe de la fille du prince Siileyman pacha, conquérant de 


Jadji Roumélie, fut coupée en deux lors de son transport au Musée. 


) 
aine. * Voir n. 1, ci-dessus. 
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Rifki Melil Meric lit le nom du pére de I’ artiste ‘Djomar’, tandis qu’ Ibrahim 


Hakki Konyali donne la lecture "Tchoban’, ce qui est plus juste, car on lui avait 
donné ce surnom. Cette pierre tombale nous apprend qu’Efendiré Hatun était 
décédée au début du mois de Zilkadé 799 (1397).° 


Reseme Chudjaoul Nihal (Je) ¢\~> ~~») a gravé et orné dans le style seldjoukide 
deux pierres tombales de deux descendants de Mahmud Hayrani d’ Akchéhit. 
L’une de ces pierres était destinée 4 la tombe de Hasan Tchélébi, fils du Sultan 
Mahmud, fils de Seyyid Muhiddin. Hasan Tchélébi avait fait reconstruire le 
turbé de Mahmud Hayrani en 812 (1409), mais la date de son décés n’est pas | 
marquée sur la stéle. | 





Prés de cette pierre il y en a une autre du méme artiste, celle de la tombe de | 
Seyyidi Muhiddin Tchélébioglu Seyyidi Beyezid Tchélébi, datée de 868 (1463). 
Nous n’en connaissons pas d’autres. D’aprés ces dates Chudja doit avoir vécu | 
au 15° siécle. 


Ameli Ahmed (4>\ J©) est la signature qu’on peut voir sur la pierre tombale 
de Cheker Hatun binti Bayrami, dont la tombe se trouve a4 la mosquée du vil- 
lage de Kotchatch et qui porte la date de Redjeb 817 (1414). La méme signature 
se trouve sous |’ inscription de la mosquée Achagi Djami (Carsi cami) a Ishakl, 
qui avait été construite par Mehmed et Halil bin Mehmed et Husrev bin Cheyh ) 
Biinyadin au mois de Redjeb 863 (1459), sous le régne du Sultan Ibrahim “1 
Mehmed, de la dynastie des Caramanlis. I] est probable que la pierre et l"in-| 
scription sont du méme artiste. La signature étant placée sous l’inscription, ceci 
indique que l’artiste est non seulement le calligraphe et le graveur de cette 


derniére, mais aussi l’architecte de la mosquée. Si cette signature est du méme 


aftiste, on peut en déduire que son activité artistique s’est étendue sur une 
période de plus de 44 ans. Mais est-ce vraiment le méme artiste ou bien un 
autre portant le méme nom? Pour le moment on ne peut rien dire de précis. 


Ameli Ahmed bin Aliyyiil Mevlevi ($5) 9) de cy +>! Je) est la signature qu'on 
peut voir sur une pierre de deux métres de long que j'ai découverte 4 Akchéhit 
dans les ruines du médressé de ‘Sahibbiye’, construit vers le milieu du 13° siécle 
par Sahib Ata Fahriiddin Hiiseyin bin Ali. J’ai copié une partie des décoration: 








) 


® Rifki Mell Meric donne comme date de décés d’Efendiré Hatun 796 (1393-94). 
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ahim de la bordure inférieure, ainsi que les signatures du dessinateur de la pierre et 
avait | du graveur Mevlevi Ahmed. Cette pierre se trouvait 4 l’époque au cimetiére 


était } d’Oulou Djami, Akchéhir. Elle appartient 4 la tombe de Zairiil Haremeyn Sai 
el Merveteyn Elhadj Yahya bin Seydi Aga et porte la date de Chaban 822(1419). 























a La pierre nous apprend que le dessinateur et calligraphe était Umit Fakih 
heyh ) Halife et qu'elle fut gravée par Mevlevi Usta Ahmed. Elle est conservée en 
parfait état et se trouve dans la cour du médressé. La belle décoration dessinée 





ce, par Umit Halife, un vrai chef-d’ oeuvre, fut ciselée avec beaucoup de finesse et 
oi d’habileté. 
cette 
seme) Resemehu-l-fakir Umid Fakih halife (sis> «i 1) ii) 4») est le dessinateur et 
une! Calligraphe de la pierre tombale d’ el Hadj Yahya bin Seyyidi Aga, portant la 
atte date de Chaban 822. Cette pierre, longue de 2 métres, fut transportée du cime- 
os tiére d’Oulou Djami, Akchéhir, au médressé de sculpture. Cette oeuvre d’un 
travail extrémement délicat, élégant et orné d’une belle écriture, fut gravée par 
won| Mevlevi Ahmed. Nous n’avons pas de détails sur la biographie de Umid Fakih, 
éhit| ™2is nous pouvons déduire de sa signature qu’il était tres versé dans la science 
iacle d’interprétation des écritures islamiques et qu'il était assistant d’un professeur 
a de théologie. Nous voyons que cet homme érudit, qui enseignait le droit 


islamique, était en outre un dessinateur et calligraphe de talent. 
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Resemehu-l-fakir el hakir Kerimiiddin bin Mehmed (4 ey ¢y2)\ oS itl ial a) 
a signé la stele tombale de Seyyidi Ali Bey bin Yahya Bey, décédé en Rebiiilahi: 
827 (1423) et dont la tombe se trouve au cimetiére d’Oulou Djami a Akchéhir 
Les écritures si/iis et les dessins sont d'un artiste inconnu. 

















) 





Ameli Tebberiik el Hayyat (413) 4 ys Joc) est la signature de |’ artiste qui a sculpté | 


la pierre tombale de Bach Hatun binti Gentch bey, datée de 846 (1442) ou 
849 (?). Celle-ci se trouve au cimetiére de Nasriiddin Hodja. A la droite de!’ in- 
scription on voit Ameli Teberriik, ala gauche e/ Hayyat. C'est une oeuvre artistique 
parfaite. Le nom du pére de l’artiste est Mustafa. D’aprés certains auteurs,‘ sa 
tombe se trouve dans le carré nord du cimetiére de Nasriiddin Hodja, 4 Dout- 
louk, prés du turbé de Sinaniiddin Dédé. Le cippe des pieds étant perdu, nous 
ne connaissons pas la date de son décés. 














>. 
ee a _ 





Ameli Yusuf bin Hamza el meshur bi Tiirk Alisi el Konevi (55423) © j> cy wy, ds 
S28!) gale J) est le graveur de la tombe de Tohtamich bin el Hadji Meb- 
mediil Hayyat, dont les décorations et l’inscription furent dessinées par Ahmed 
bin Muzaffer d’Akchéhir. Sur la pierre on peut lire la date de 859 (1454). Elle 
est actuellement au cimetiére de Nasriiddin Hodja. Ibrahim Hakki Konyali dit 





® Voir nn. 1-2 ci-dessus. 
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Y dau,) avoir vu encore d'autres oeuvres signées par Maitre Yusuf, surnommé Tiirk 
Wlahir} Alisi.” 


Reseme hazibiit tasdir el hakir el fakir Ahmed bin Muzafferiil Sarrafi el Akchebri 
(405 VI SI pall jtlae cy tom! idl pid! 103)! ode —) est le dessinateur et calli- 
|| graphedela pierre tombale de Tohtamich binel Hadji Mehmediil Hayyat, mort en 
|| 59(1454), et dont la tombe se trouve au cimetiére de Nasriiddin Hodja 4 
|} Akchéhir. Cette belle stéle a été gravée par le fameux Yusuf de Konya dit Tiirk 


“4 
TH) Aisi." 
5 
a 





Amel-til Fakth Siilé (4s «ii J.©) est l’architecte du pont Yilan Yusuf a Akchéhir. 


| Sa signature sur l’inscription est: Siilé, Talik. Ce pont fut construit en 923 
|| (1517)sous le régne de Yavuz Sultan Selim. D’aprés Ibrahim Hakki Konyalt 
| ‘Silé’ est le diminutif de Siileyman. 

) 


Ameli Ebi Bekir (SS se) dee) est la signature sur la fontaine de la mosquée Oulou 
Djami a Akchéhir, fontaine portant la date de Ciimadelula 1170 (1756). 


alpté | 

») ou ; . 

jp. De ce voyage d’études nous avons donc rapporté 19 signatures d’artistes et 
ique | des détails sur 28 de leurs oeuvres. Cing de ces artistes étaient calligraphes, 


é \ gtaveurs et architectes,cing autres décorateurs et graveurs sur bois et sur mar- 
bre; tous les autres étaient des graveurs sur pierre travaillant d’aprés les dessins 








ious | &t indications des dessinateurs. La majorité de ces artistes étaient originaires 
d’Akchéhir, quelques uns étaient de Konya. A cette €poque beaucoup d’ artistes 
venaient 4 Akchéhir, qui était un centre artistique. Nous connaissons certains 
de ces artistes, mais la plupart sont demeurés inconnus. Ils étaient tous des 
Turcs musulmans, sauf un seul, le plus ancien, qui était un chrétien d’ Akchéhir. 
| Lun des cing architectes avait construit un pont, les autres de petites mosquées 
et un turbé; leurs noms sont apposés sous les inscriptions. 
Les . ‘. . ° , 
v Actuellement il est trés difficile de trouver des oeuvres signées, la plupart 
leh- |} sétant perdues au cours des siécles derniers. Il faut se considérer heureux d’en 
ned 
Elle} | 
di ’ Voir n. 2 ci-dessus. 
it * Ibrahim Hakki Konyali mentionne dans son ouvrage (n. 2) une pierre tombale du cimetiére de 
—* Nasriiddin Hodja portant la signature suivante: Reseme hazet tasdir el fakir el hakir bin Mustafa 





) fl Akchéhir, mais dont on ne sait pas 4 quelle tombe elle appartenait. Jen’ai pas compris s’il 
| s'agissait de la méme pierre tomable ou d'une autre. 
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trouver une de chaque artiste. Néanmoins nous avons trouvé 4 Akchéhir neuf 
oeuvres signées par le méme graveur sur pierre. 

Ces oeuvres d’art, dont les plus anciennes remontent a sept siéc.es et demi, | 
sont beaucoup plus nombreuses que nous ne le supposons. Méme celles que | 
nous possédons de nos jours ont été, d’aprés certains, trouvées sous terre. La | 
plupart d’entre elles ont été enlevées pour dégager les cimetiéres devenus trop 
étroits avec le temps, d'autres ont été employées dans la construction de murs. 
Nous possédons d’ailleurs quelques exemples de ce genre. 





WA LJ UAC 


~O QA 
DAY 


Jusqu’a présent, ce n’est qu’a Akchéhir que nous avons trouvé un aussi 
grand nombre de signatures d’artistes sur les pierres tombales, les mosquées 
et les ponts. Une autre particularitéd’ Akchéhir, ce sont les portraits sur les pierres 
tombales musulmanes, que nous n’avons rencontrés nulle part ailleurs. 





Parmi les stéles tombales musulmanes ornées de portraits nous n’en avons 
pas rencontré portant une signature. Or, 4 Akchéhir non seulement les gra- 
veurs, mais aussi les peintres et dessinateurs apposaient leur signature sur la 
pierre. Pour le moment nous n’avons pas eu la possibilité de les chercher. 


La majorité des pierres tombales ci-dessus mentionnées sont décorées, | 


d’aprés la tradition musulmane d’ Anatolie, de beaux ornements, d’ inscriptions, 
ainsi que de bougies et lampes, symboles de lumiére. L’artiste Arslan surtout 
posait sa signature d’une facon trés artistique au milieu d’une décoration de 
style seldjoukide représentant une lampe. 
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Les maitres graveurs sur bois ou sur pierre mettaient avant leur nom le 
mot amel qui signifie ‘travail de’, tandis que les dessinateurs de la décoration 
ajoutaient 1e surnom de reseme, resemehu qui signifie ‘a dessiné’. Ces signatures 
sont composées d’aprés les régles de la langue arabe. Les signatures des des- 
sinateurs sont modestes et d’un travail simple. Le résultat de ces recherches nous 
montre que les monuments d’Akchéhir présentent un trés grand intérét pour 
l'étude des signatures d’artistes graveurs et dessinateurs. 








Ancient Agriculture at Shivtah 
in the Negev" 


Y. KEDAR 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


Tue ruins of the city of Shivtah (Subeita),' 43 km. south-west of Beersheba, 
are located at coordinates 11450325 of the Palestine Grid, on the jutting- 
out part of the Shivtah ridge on the south-western slopes of the Savoa range 
(and not in the Qorhah Valley — Wadi el-Migrah in Arabic—as indicated by 
Woolley and Lawrence’). 

The city lies in the upper basin of the Lavan Valley, i.e. above the point 
where the wadi cuts its way into the Ivhah ridge south-west of Mispeh Shivtah. 
The Nahal Lavan (Wadi al-Abyad) and its tributaries have sculptured a moder- 
ately hilly landscape in the Senonian formations of marl, chalk and flint beds. 

In each of the valleys that form the basin, the lower parts are covered with 
aeolian or fluvial loess, and the crust that covers them is light in colour, while 
the soil of the higher parts, paved with hamada, is appreciably darker. Shivtah 
itself is built on the lighter-coloured soil, on the lower part of a gentle slope 
that is a good deal lower than its surroundings. While the city lies 340 metres 
above sea-level, all five of the hills around it rise to an altitude of 450 m. and 
more, the highest, Mount Neser, reaching 579 m. above sea-level. 

The slope on which Shivtah itself is situated, drains to the south of the city, 
into the Zeithan Valley, which carries its waters to the Lavan Valley. The city, 
however, is quite near the watershed of the Qorhah Valley, one of whose 
tributaries passes one kilometre to thenorth of Shivtah. 

The climate of Shivtah is drier than that of the higher area to the south- 
east of it, around ‘Ovdath (Eboda, ‘Abdeh), another ruined site. The main 





* This article is based on research carried out in the arid parts of Israel by the Department of 
Geography of the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, and directed by the writer under the guidance 
of Prof. D.H. K. Amiran, Head of the Department. 

1 Shivtah, according to historical sources, was inhabited in the Nabatean and Byzantine periods, 
i.e. from the second century B.C. to about the eighth century A.D. 

7 C.L. Woolley & T.E. Lawrence: The Wilderness of Zin. London, 1914, p. 72 
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Fig. 1. The Shivtah region. (Drawn by N.Z. Baer) 


reason is that whereas the altitude of Shivtah is about 340 m., the plateau of 
‘Ovdath is at an elevation of 600 m. And indeed, the flora here can be classi- 
fied as desertic (Saharo-Sindian), while ‘Ovdath occupies the centre of an 
enclave covered with steppe vegetation (Irano-Turanian). 

Roughly equidistant from five other ancient population centres in the area,” 
the ancient fields of the Shivtah region constitute an unmistakable unit, whose 





> The distances from Shivtah to the other ancient sites are as follows (in km.): ‘Ovdath—16 to 
the SE; Nissanah—18.7 to the W; Rehovoth (Negev)—17.5 to the NW; Halusah—22.5 to the N; 
scattered population centre in the valleys of La‘'anah and Yether —18 to the S. 
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limits are clearly defined (see Fig.1). Nowhere is the area of the ancient fields | 
of Shivtah contiguous with that of any of the other ancient settlements. 

The boundaries of the region are not difficult to trace. To the north the | 
Shunrah Dunes, extending from east to west, afford a natural boundary with | 
the fields of Rehovoth (Negev). To the west, the very steep eastern slopes of 
Mounts Raviv, Ruth and Safun mark out its boundary with the Nissanah area. 
To the south, it is separated from the scattered centres in the La‘anah and 
Yether Valleys by the steep slopes of the Matred Plateau and Mount Lavan. To 
the south-east, this function is fulfilled by Mounts ‘Argov and Mihyah. To the 
east, a natural border with the fields of Paqu‘ah is provided by the central 
ridges of Mount Boger, a very hard mountain to cross. 

The only section of the region’s limits where its borders are not so clearly 
defined is in the valleys of Qorhah and Zeithan, but here the homogeneous 
character of the ancient agricultural constructions and cultivation methods 
throughout the Shivtah region comes to our assistance, enabling us to deter- 
mine what belongs to it and what does not. 

The survey can lead to but one conclusion: the boundaries of the Shivtah 
agricultural region, far from being arbitrary, coincide exactly with the water- 
shed lines of the basin of the upper Lavan Valley, and its tributaries. The 
special character of the region, as a matter of fact, derives from the peculiarities 
of its hydrographic system, and the apparent distribution of its rainfall. The 
headwaters of the Nissanah and Zin Valleys extend for some 20 or 30 km. 
further south than those of the Lavan Valley, which therefore is the shortest 
of the valleys of the Higher Negev. 


What is more, no part of the basin of the Lavan Valley rises above an | 


altitude of 600 m. and most of it lies 300-400 m. above sea-level, where the 
annual precipitation is not likely to exceed 100 mm. The Nissanah and the 
Zin Valleys, to cite two of the more extreme examples, come down from 
heights of 900 and 1,000 metres, and should therefore receive an average 
annual rainfall probably approaching 200 mm. In addition, the number of rainy 
days per year there is most probably higher than in the basin of the Lavan 
Valley. 


Finally, while the basin of the Nissanah Valley above the ruins of Nissanah 


stretches over 775 sq. km. and the basin of the Zin Valley above the ruins of | 


‘Ovdath over 282.5 sq. km., the entire Lavan Valley basin covers only 
197.5 sq. km. 
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The general trend of flow of Nahal Lavan is from SE to NW, and its 
stream pattern is dendritic, with tributaries entering the main wadi from all 
directions. There are five main tributaries, each of which in turn is fed by 
smaller wadis. Their importance lies in the fact that every one of Shivtah’s 
ancient fields lies either within a wadi bed or on its bank, and never higher 
up on the valley slopes, as in the less arid parts of Israel. 

The immediate vicinity of the six streams therefore accounted for the entire 
agricultural soil reserve of this region, which was divided among themas follows: 








TABLE 1 

Area of | Drainage area | Percentage of drain- 
Valley ancient fields | in sq. km. age area cultivated 

in dunams* in ancient fields 
Sheizaf . . . . . . . . . | 662.0 17 3.9 
es oe 48 2.4 
a ee Sti? 15 3.4 
Drorim (Umm Teiran) . . . . | 444.0 10 4.4 
Lavan proper . . . . . . «| 645.5 39 | 1.6 
In the Lavan’s southern tributary, 

which enters it at coord. 11200305 |c.1,500.0_ | 68.5 | 2.2 

es se at ae ee 4,945 197.5 2:5 


* 10 dunams equal one hectare or 4 dunams equal one acre. 


These fields fall into two categories :* those that were constructed within 
the wadi beds proper with the aid of dams, and those that were constructed 
on the wadi banks with the aid of supporting walls, dams and canals. The 
thousands of dunams of fields of stone heaps higher up on the wadi slopes 
are not included in the survey, since they were not crop land but served an 
indirect agricultural purpose® (Pl. 33 D). 

As is the case all over the Higher Negev, most of the fields belong to the 
first category — plots of land built up in succession inside the wadi bed, each 
plothigher than the next and separated from it by adam anda spillway(Pl. 344A). 
Stone-walls were generally put up between these fields to mark the boundaries 
of the various holdings. 





* D. Zohary: Notes on Ancient Agriculture in the Central Negev, IEJ, 4, 1954, p. 21. 

* Y. Kedar: The Problem of the Mounds or ‘Tuleilat el-‘Anab’ and their Relation to Ancient 
Agriculture in the Central Negev, BIES, 20, 1956, pp. 31-43 (Hebrew); id.: Ancient Agriculture 
in the Negev, Mada’, 1, 1956, pp. 29-33 (Hebrew). 
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Fig. 2. Ancient field system in the Lavan Valley. (Drawn by N.Z. Baer) 


The second category of fields, however, built up on the wadi banks, is the 
more interesting, for these fields are laid out on an exact and complex engineer- 
ing plan(PI1.34B). A fine example of this is afforded by the field system built on 
the banks of the Lavan Valley, 3.5 km. SE of Shivtah (at coordinates 11400291 
of the Palestine Grid), which is 760 metres long and on an average 140 metres 
wide, has a total of 20 plots laid out at several levels, and covers 110 dunams. 
Like all the other fields in the area, it depended for its supply of irrigation 
water entirely on episodic rainfall, there being no other perennial or seasonal 
source of water. Yet it made the best possible use of this supply by exploiting 
to the full the topographic possibilities of the surrounding area, and not just, 
as we shall see, of its immediate vicinity. 

The system is built on two main levels (Fig.2). The upper one, which 
obtains its water from a gully that channelled the runoff from the slope 
above, is laid out at the same height as the gully’s alluvial fan. Divided into 
eight plots lying at various sub-levels, it covers a total of 30 dunams irrigated 
by the runoff from the gully’s drainage area of 665 dunams. What is more, 
crops could be grown on it today, for the water-carrying ditches are almost 
intact and very little of the soil has been eroded. This ancient field still has an 


absolutely flat surface, as have many fields in this area. The plots of this part of ) 


the system are green even today with dense vegetation, made up of the various 
plants characteristic of the region. 
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The lower 80 dunams of this field system obtained their water from the 
flow of the wadi itself. In order to provide the proper hydrostatic head, the 
wadi flow has to be tapped 700 metres upstream, and that in fact is what was 
done. Three channels carried water, each irrigating a different part of the 80 
dunams. Facing downstream, the right-hand canal supplied water to the 
upper 23.5 dunams ; the central canal irrigated the middle 36 dunams, divid- 
ed into seven terraced fields, and situated so that they could avail themselves of 
surplus runoff from the upper level; and the left-hand canal, closest to the 
wadi's bed, supplied water to the lowest part of the field system. Here the 
total area was 19.5 dunams but it is impossible to determine the exact size 
and number of the terraced plots into which it was divided, as some of the 
supporting walls have been eroded away. 

For their main water supply, the upper and lower main levels of our field 
system thus depended on runoff flow in the gully and in the wadi’s main 
course respectively. A supplementary source of water was the runoff from the 
adjacent mountain slopes, which was also channelled onto the fields. 

The size of the canals and supporting walls would be impressive even in 
what are generally thought to be more developed areas. Silted up as the canals 
are, it is only in a few places that their dimensions can be determined accu- 
rately. Still, some of those in the surrounding of this fairly typical field system 
were up to 1.5 km. long; they attained, at times, a width of three metres; and 
their depth was never less than 2.5 metres. Nor are these dimensions excep- 
tional for the area; not very far from here (at coordinates 11370294), the 
canal that supplied water to another field system was no less than 12 m. wide. 

As for the walls that held up the plots on the very edge of the wadi proper, 
they rose to heights of 4 and 4.5 metres (Pl. 35A). With their aid, the ancient 
farmers succeeded in bringing about the deposition of soil by the millions of 
cubic metres (PI. 35B). In one of the fields, measurements show the deposition, 
over and above the alluvium of the natural river terraces, to be four metres of 
soil whose presence can only be accounted for by the erection of these walls. 
As the area of this field is 110 dunams, one arrives at a man-induced deposit 
of alluvial soil of about 0.5 million cubic metres. 

Two questions are bound to arise out of any survey of the agricultural works 
carried out in the Shivtah area. What was the approximate number of the 
population engaged in farming here, and what was its social and economic 
structure? 
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{ 

For lack of any direct evidence on this subject, written or monumental, ye| 
shall have to content ourselves with putting together such other findings as ar 
available, in order to construct a framework for speculation. The only way to 
do this is to examine the three vital factors on which man’s existence in this 
region was based, and these are its water resources, fields and dwellings. | 


WATER RESOURCES 


There is not one perennial or seasonal source of water in the whole of the Shivtah 
region. Its entire water economy was based on the collection and storage of the | 
runoff from the sudden and episodic spates, so characteristic of the area. A large 
number of cisterns in which this runoff was collected and stored has in fact 
been found; some collect water to this day. A certain number of cisterns was 
cleared by the Mandatory Government to benefit the Beduin of this area: 
others are empty. The cisterns that are located near the fields were primarily’ 
intended for agricultural purposes ; the many water-holes within the city and 
the big reservoirs in its centre, on the other hand, testify to the inhabitants 
efforts to create a local source of water supply for drinking and household 
consumption (Pl. 36 A). 

Shivtah lies within the drainage basin of the Zeithan Valley, but very near 
the watershed of the Qorhah Valley. Under conditions of natural drainage, the) 
city’s built-up area of 115 dunams could benefit only by the runoff from an 
area of 240 dunams. Faced with the necessity of expanding their water supply, 
the inhabitants did the only thing that could be done: they dug a 2.5 kilometre 
canal tothe north-east, and diverted the runoff from another 250 dunams of land, 
naturally belonging to the Qorhah basin, in the direction of the city. Thus they 
doubled their water resources at the expense of the irrigation supply of a few 
fields along the banks of the Qorhah’s tributaries. 

No rainfall measurements have been taken in this area, and of course we have 
no direct evidence of the amount of rainfall at the time when these works were 
executed; nor are we sure of the exact runoff ratio either then or today. Itis 
generally assumed, however, that the average annual precipitation today is 
about 100 mm.,° and in this terrain 10 to 15 per cent. of it should come dowa 
in runoff. On the basis of these estimates we would be able to put the average 
annual amount of water available to the city — assuming that all the runoff water 





* Meteorological Service of Israel: Climatological Normals, Mean Annual Rainfall Map, 1901-1930 
Jerusalem, 1952. 
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passing through Shivtah would be used for storage—at anywhere between 
4,900 and 7,300 cubic metres. 
FIELDS 


The cultivated area is made up of 2847 dunams of open field systems and 2097 
dunams of fenced-in field systems. The former are mostly to be found inside 
the wadi beds, where they were set off from each other by dams but open at 
the sides. The latter, on the other hand, were closed in by stone walls 0.5 to 
1 metre in height, partially ruined today, which surrounded the field systems 
completely except for small breaches allowing the passage of irrigation 
ditches (Pl. 36B). 

The table below shows the distribution, by tributary basins, of the various 
sizes of fenced-off field systems. 


TABLE 2 

Tributary basin AREA (I N D UN AMS) - No. of Total area 

0.9-5 5-10 —:10-15_—_—:15-30 30-100 Over 100 fields (dunams) 
Sheizaf — — _ — — _ — — 
Corhah 8° 1 3 3 6 — 21 357.1 
Zeithan 9 5 5 5 1 _ 25 255.9 
Drorim (Umm Teiran) 1 3 4 5 1 — 14 225.8 
Lavan proper 1 1 6 1 1 5 15 1019.5 
Southern tributary 1 1 - 2 4 _ 8 239.4 


Total 20 11 18 16 13 5 83 2097.7 

It is clear from this table that the number of fields is inversely proportional 
to their size, with as many as 20 out of the 83 systems not even exceeding 5 
dunams, while only 5 systems were over 100 dunams in area, the largest one 
extending over 350 dunams. It must also be noted that 30 per cent. of the 
fenced-in fields were in the basin of the Zeithan Valley, near the city, and 
another 25 per cent. in that of the Qorhah Valley only a short distance to the 
north of Shivtah. 

Each of these systems has been terraced into a number of different levels; 
even the smallest systems, 0.9 dunams in area, consist of seven separate plots 
at various levels. This terracing was dictated in each case by the local topo- 
graphic conditions, such as the gradient of the wadi bed or the slope of its banks, 
and the need to make it possible for water to reach every part of the field 
system by gravitation. 
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But while the division of the systems into terraces at different levels was ap 
agricultural necessity, the same cannot be said of the building of the fences, some 
of which were arranged in entirely arbitrary geometrical patterns while others 
followed such natural features as wadi bends, or seem to have been determined 
by the pattern of natural soil distribution on the spot. Their only function there. 
fore appears to have been to separate the land holdings of different owners, a 
practice followed by Arab peasants to this day and strikingly illustrated in the 
Qastal and Qaluniya areas near Jerusalem. 

These ownership divisions can be traced not only in the cultivated area but 
right up the mountain slopes on which the crop-land depended for its irrigation 
water as well as for the eroded soil that built it up. Each field system was 
allotted a certain catchment area higher up the slopes, which provided it at 
flood-time with runoff and fertile silt, channelled toward the cultivated fields 
by means of irrigation canals. 


Since the amount of the irrigation water available to each field system was 





a direct function of the size of the catchment area allotted to it on the slopes, 
the region’s farmers did all they could to increase this size by channelling to 
their fields the runoff of additional mountain areas which would not normally | 
have drained toward them. | 

All the mountain slopes in the area, and in particular every inch of unculti- 
vated slope in the vicinity of the city, were fitted into this runoff-gathering 
system. Each part of the fields was allotted the runoff from a definite section 
of the slopes. The disposition of canals on the slopes, as well as the presence 
of heaps of stones torn from the desert pavement in order to facilitate 
erosion, make it abundantly clear that no slope was left unutilized and no 
stone unturned. 

It is these canals and heaps that point to the fact that the various field 
systems must have been set up by different owners. The slopes belonging to 
some of the field systems are densely covered with small heaps, while on 
other slopes, close at hand but draining off into some other field system, the 
heaps are bigger and farther apart. The same holds true of the canals; ditches 
dug to supply water from various slopes into one fenced-in field system resemble 
each other in their dimensions and the thoroughness of their execution, but 
differ from nearby canals belonging to other systems. 

From these facts and from the data given above, we may draw the following 
relevant conclusions: 
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(1) The society that made up Shivtah’s population must have consisted of 
separate and distinct legal entities, with at least 83 such bodies co-existing 
side by side. 

(2) The size of the various land-holdings was not equal, the largest being 
more than 300 times bigger than the smallest. 

(3) Many of the fields were smaller than 5 dunams. The average size of the 
unit of cultivated land was up to 20 dunams. 

(4) Since the planning and execution of long-range agricultural works in this 
dificult and agriculturally unpromising region demanded unusual effort, the 
population which carried it out must have been highly organized, either in 
voluntary groups such as the family or by external compulsion, such as army 
duty. In either case the work was most efficiently executed. 

(5) There must have been very smooth coordination between the various 
agricultural groups of Shivtah, families or others, among whom the fields 
and slopes were divided. This division demanded the optimal ratio of the size 
of the catchment areas to that of the cultivated fields, which in turn called for 
acalculation of how much runoff could be expected from each unit. We must 
also assume detailed land registration records, without which this coordination 
would have been impossible. 


DWELLINGS 


Woolley and Lawrence’ give an accurate description of the city of Shivtah. We 
need only fill in a few pertinent figures and some details about the fairly pro- 
nounced differences between the two parts of the city. 

The southern part of the city, which appears to be the older and occupies 
about two-thirds of the total area, includes the southern church and the two 
reservoirs next to it. The church, which stands at the centre of this section, 
must also have been its functional centre, since all the streets lead to it and to 
the reservoirs. The dwellings here must already have been in existence by the 
time the church was built, for it is clear that its builders, unlike those of the 
church in the northern section, tried to save as much space as possible. 

The dwellings here generally consisted of three large rooms and one ortwo 
smaller ones, all surrounding a court in the middle of which there was a 
cistern and a ditch leading water into it. The total number of large, medium- 





" 0p. cit. (supra, n.2), pp. 72-92. 
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sized and small rooms in this section, which occupies 75 dunams, isc. 899, 
Either their construction was poor or it antedates that of the dwellings in the 
northern part of the city by hundreds of years, for all the houses are completely 
ruined. Only the church and the reservoirs are somewhat better preserved. | 

The later date of the northern section is particularly evident from the remains 
of the northern church. It constituted the functional centre of the quarter, but 
it stood outside the built-up area, with the houses occupying the space between 
the central church and the northern one. 

There were a large number of two-storey houses in this newer part of the 
city, and evidence points to the existence of at least one three-storey building. 
All these dwellings must have been built more solidly, for they are much 
better preserved: some of the stairs leading to the second floor are still Standing, | 
and in some cases the upper storeys themselves are still in place. | 





The domestic cisterns in this quarter are under the floors of the houses and! 
not under the courtyards.” 


The rainwater draining from the roofs was conducted into these cisterns 
not in open ditches but through pipes laid under the floors at the time when the 
houses were built. The pipes, made of tile, sometimes attain a diameter of 
14 cm. 

Some mosaic floors have been preserved in this quarter, as well as ornamen-( 
tation and decorative stone-work on the doorjambs and lintels. The walls are! 
at times as much as one metre thick. The total number of rooms in this section, 
which occupies 40 dunams, is c. 340. 

The two main conclusions we arrive ai as a result of this survey are, in the 
first place, that there is an appreciable difference between the size, layout, | 
structure and construction quality of the houses in the southern section and 
those in the northern quarter of Shivtah; and, in the second place, that the 
city covered an area of 115 dunams, with a probable number of 1200-1300 
rooms. 





| 
8 As is usual in Arab-style buildings, e. g. in the Old City of Jerusalem. 
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SUMMARY 


A number of facts and figures about Shivtah as well as a clear impression of some 
aspects of its life in the years during which it flourished are thus available, and although 
they do not warrant final pronouncements about the size of its population or the social 
and political system under which it lived, they enable us to draw a number of 


conclusions. 


A. Agriculture : 

(1) The fields of the Shivtah region are all within the drainage basin of the Lavan 
Valley ; 

(2) Cultivation methods there were not different from those of the other areas of 
ancient settlement in the Higher Negev; 

(3) Every inch of soil in the area was utilized for agriculture, either directly or 
indirectly ; 

(4) This fully utilized area was divided into separate holdings which were exploited 
according to a co-ordinated plan. 


B. Population: 

(1) We may construct the following table to sum up the amount of land, water and 
dwelling space per capita for any sample population in Shivtah, choosing for the latter 
as illustrations the three arbitrary figures of 20,000, 10,000 and 5,000 respectively. 





TABLE 3 
For a population of 
20,000 10,000 5,000 
Cultivated land (dunams per capita)® } 4 1 
Water (litres per capita per day)'” 1 2 4 


Housing space (sq. m. per capita) 2 4 8 


(2) The individual land holdings of the farmers of Shivtah were of varying sizes. 


’ Present day rates for farming population in Israel are 2 dunams per capita, 0.5 thereof irrigated. 
” C. Baly: S’baita, PEFQSt, 1935, p. 179; D. Colt: Discoveries at Auja Hafia (sic), PEFQSt, 1936, 
Pp. 219-220. 








HEBREW BOOKS AND PAPERS 


Books 


Y. Aharoni: Hithnahaluth Shivtey Yisrael 
ba-Galil ha-‘Elyon (The Settlement of the 
Israelite Tribes in Upper Galilee). Jeru- 
salem: Magnes Press, The Hebrew Uni- 
versity, 1957. XVI1+142 pp., 16 Figs., 
8 Plates. 

This book, a Ph.D. thesis ofthe Hebrew 
University, is the result of a survey 
conducted by the author in the central 
part of the Upper Galilean highlands, 
between Yogereth (Iqrith) and Beersheba 
of Galilee (cf. IEJ, 3, 1953, pp. 263- 
264). The book systematically describes 
the geographic conditions of the area 
and gives the story of the survey and its 
results—the table of density of settlement 
on p.31 being particularly important. Then 
follow two chapters discussing the evi- 
dence in Egyptian sources and in the 
Bible on the area surveyed, and a final 
chapter of conclusions and summary. The 
survey included trial soundings at Kadesh 
and Kh. et-Tuleil (cf. JEJ, 4, 1954, 
p. 127), the results of which are given in 
full, with pottery drawings and photo- 
graphs. A series of new topographical 
identifications is a by-product of the 
survey. The author concludes that the 
Israelite tribes profited by the existence 
of a sparsely settled area in Upper Galilee 
to infiltrate and settle there; this area 
served them asa base for furtherexpansion 
as the Canaanites weakened. 


Y. Kaufmann: Toldoth ha-Emunah ha-Yis- 
reélith (History of the Faith of Israel). 
Vol. VIII. Tel-Aviv: Bialik Institute and 
Dvir, 1956. 546 pp. 

The eighth volume of Prof. Kaufmann’s 
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work deals with the history of the Israelite 
faith during the Babylonian exile and the 
Persian period. The author, who in his 
earlier volumes emphasized that Isra¢ 
was a monotheistic people from the very 
beginning, here rejects the current opinion 
that it was only after the destruction of 
the First Temple that its monotheistic 
faith was established. 

As in the previous volumes, the literary 
compositions of the period are dealt with 
extensively, e.g. the prophecy of Deutero- 
Isaiah (with particular emphasis on the 
theme of the 





suffering servant). A 
special chapter deals with the problem 
of the cessation of prophecy. In contrast 
to the ‘extreme’ critics, the author tries 
to prove the historicity of the books of 
Ezra and Nehemiah. 


; 


J. Licht: Megillath ha-Hodayoth mi-Megil-\ 
loth Midbar Yehudah (The Thanksgiving 
Scroll, from the Judean Desert Scrolls) 
Text, Introduction, Commentary and 
Glossary. Jerusalem: Bialik Institute, 
1957.XV1+255 pp.,Frontispiece, English 
Table of Contents. 

The author of this book, the first com- 
mentary on this original scroll from 
Qumran Cave 1, had the inestimable 
advantage of being able to study the 
scroll before its publication. He discusses 
the discovery and state of the scroll, it 
spelling and language, style and poetical 
construction, the problems of redaction 
the contents, the presumed author and his 
doctrine— which involves a discussion 0! 
matters such as the Creator and creation,! 
man and his destiny, and the community 
from which the scrolls originated. (For 
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, summary of Licht’s views on these 
subjects, see IEJ, 6, 1956, pp. 1-13, 89- 
101.) This introductory section is fol- 
lowed by the text of the hymns with 
variant readings and commentary (pp. 55- 
234); the commentary is especially well 
nourished. In the addenda are printed vari- 
ous fragments which were too fragmentary 
to be commented upon, some additional 
matter of similar character later discovered 
in the Judean Desert, and a most useful 
vocabulary of the difficult terms used in 


these ‘psalms’. 


T. Ashkenazi: ha-Bedwim, Mosaam, Ha- 
yehem u-Minhagehem (The Beduin, their 
Origin, Manners and Customs). Jerusa- 
lem: Rubin Mass, 1957. 222 pp., 10 
Plates, map. 

This popularly written book contains 
a detailed study, based on the author's 
own experience, of the Beduin tribes in 
the Near East in general and in Israel 
in particular. He deals with their social 
and political problems, their family life, 
their law and justice, their economy and 
way of life. A list of Beduin sayings, a 
Beduin vocabulary, a statistical summary 
of the tribes in Israel (1955), and a 
select bibliography conclude this useful 
little book. 


Yehudah vi-Yrushalayim (Judah and Jeru- 
salem). The Twelfth Archaeological Con- 
vention. Jerusalem: Israel Exploration 
Society, 1957. 208 pp., 8 Plates, map, 


Figs. English summary on pp. IV-VIII. 

This volume contains the papers read 
at the Convention held in Jerusalem in 
September 1956 (see IEJ, 6, 1956, pp. 
263-267, where a summary of the lectures 
was given). To these is added a paper by 
M. Hecker: The Growth of Jerusalem in the 
Israelite Period (pp. 172-191). He defends 
the view that there was a Greater Jerusalem 
at the time of the Monarchy, extending 
over the two hills of the Old City, as 
against the view expressed by M. Avi- 
Yonah in Sefer Yerushalayim and IEJ, 4, 
1954, pp. 239-248. 


Papers 


Bulletin of the Israel Exploration Society,Vol. 
21, 1-2, 1957. This number is mainly de- 
voted to the Hebrew text of the Masada re- 
port published in English in JEJ, 7, 1957, 
pp. 1-65 (supra). In addition it contains 
(pp. 78-149) a detailed index to the first 
twenty volumes (1933-1956) of the Bu/- 
letin and the Bulletin of the Jewish Palestine 
Exploration Society which preceded it. The 
indices (compiled by A. Negev) are as 
follows: authors, subjects and general, 
place-names, epigraphical (Semitic and 
Greek), plates and figures. The index of 
authors is also published in English (pp. 
I1I-X XIII). 


The archaeological survey of Masada has 
been published by the Israel Exploration 
Society as a separate book, both in Eng- 
lish and in Hebrew. 
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Goetze, A.: The Laws of Eshnunna, 
AASOR, 31. New Haven, 1956. X+197 
pp., 4 Plates, Glossary, Autographs.* 

When Goetze first published in 1948 
the laws of Eshnunna,' found at Tell 
Abu Harmal, a small site on the outskirts 
of Baghdad, their importance for research 
into old oriental law was immediately 
recognized by competent scholars. The 
lively discussion which followed the 
publication of the laws has now been 
critically summed up by Goetze in the 
last volume of AASOR, which will remain 
for many years to come the basis of all 
discussion in this field of research. The 
new publication contains everything nec- 
essary for a ready and thorough study 
of the texts: photographs and autographs 
of the tablets, their transliteration and 
translation, detailed philological and legal 
notes, and a complete glossary. 

The book is introduced by general 
remarks illustrating the historical back- 
ground of the laws. Tell Abu Harmal 
turned out to have been a small rural 
outpost of the Old Babylonian kingdom 
of Eshnunna, destroyed by Hammurabi 
in the 31st year of his reign. The town 
flourished between the end of the third 
dynasty of Ur and Hammurabi. In a de- 
tailed discussion of the two copies of 
the law found, Goetze reaches the con- 
clusion that tablet B belongs to the age 
of Dadusha, king of Eshnunna, who 
reigned a generation before Hammurabi, 
whereas tablet A is somewhat older. 
The archetype from which both remains 


were derived already contained some 
corruptions, which presupposes the exist. 
ence of still older copies. The law is there. 
fore considerably older than Codex Ham. 
murabi (CH), which it antedates close to 
200 years. 

In this review we cannot give an a. 
count of the philological and legal prob. 
lems raised by the study of these laws, 
and will therefore confine ourselves in 
the main to an indication of its im. 
portance for the study of old oriental 
law in general and biblical law in partic. 





ular, by picking out some striking exam 
ples. 

The Laws of Eshnunna (hereinafter to! 
be called LE) begin significantly witha 
list of prices of basic commodities— 
barley, oil, wool, etc. (§§1,2) — which 
are apparently meant to be maximum 
prices. They continue with wage and hire ) 
tariffs (§§ 3,4, 7-11). We know from out 
own experience that it is easier to proclaim ! 
than to enforce prices, and we are regret- 
tably unaware how these laws worked in 
practice, but they admirably typify the 
Old Babylonian desire to bring economi ' 
life under close and all-embracing control, 
an ideal utterly foreign to biblical law. 
CH does not reveal this tendency with the 
same clarity, as it contains only wage and 
hire tariffs (§§ 215-217, 221-224, 228, 
234, 239, 242, 243, 257, 258, 268-272) 
and there are no lists of commodity prices 
We have only a hint in CH §51, which 
obliges the moneylender to accept from 
amoneyless debtor grain instead of mongy, 
) 





* I wish to thank Prof. E. A. Speiser, who read a proof of this review, for his helpful remarks. 
2 A. Goetze: The Laws of Eshnunna, Sumer, 4, 1948, pp. 63-102, Pls. I-IV. 
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at rates fixed by royal ordinance. But we 
may conjecture that such ordinances 
generally fixed the prices of basic com- 
modities, for, as Goetze points out for 
LE, only the fixed prices of commodities 
set the economic standard by which the 
wages decreed can be evaluated. 

The well-known tendency of Babyloni- 
anlaw to obviate any unclear legal situation 
is evident in LE too. A case in point is 
LE §27: ‘If a man takes a man’s daugh- 
ter without asking the permission of her 
father and her mother (!) and concludes 
no formal marriage contract with her father 
and her mother, (even) though she may 
live in his house for a year, she is not a 
“housewife”.’ § 28 adds immediately that 
if such a contract is concluded, the wife 
is liable to the death penalty if caught 
in adultery. LE §§27, 28 are paralleled 
by CH §§ 128, 129. But CH §129, which 
deals with adultery, does not expressly 
refer to the marriage contract, and there- 
fore the connection between the two 
paragraphs is less evident in CH than in 
LE. 

The same marked tendency found in 
family law prevails in commercial law as 
well. LE§ 40 runs: ‘If a man buys a slave, 
a slave girl, an ox or any other valuable 
goods but cannot prove who is the seller, 
he is a thief’. That is to say that the buyer 
of avaluable stolen object is liable to be 
punished for theft if he cannot bring 
witnesses to prove the identity of the seller 
tothe court’s satisfaction. Goetze correct- 
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ly points to the affinity of this paragraph 
with the widely-discussed CH§ 7, which 
decrees: ‘If a man buys silver or gold or 
a slave or a slave girl or ox or sheep or 
anything else froma free man (mdr awilim) 
or a free man’s slave, or has them received 
for safe custody without witnesses and 
written contract (signed by witnesses), 
that man is a thief; he shall be put to 
death.’ Koschaker,” in an incisive analysis 
of this paragraph, reached the bold con- 
clusion that it postdates an older Babylo- 
nian law which omitted all mention of 
the deposit and contented itself with proof 
by witnesses without requiring proof by 
written document. Hammurabi interpolat- 
ed the reference to a deposit and the 
excessively rigid requirement of a written 
document. This latter stipulation rendered 
the old law nugatory, as nobody could be 
expected to draw up a tablet when buying 
an object of small value. This was the 
point that aroused the opposition of 
Rabinowitz® and Miles,* who argued 
against Koschaker that we cannot impute 
to the Babylonian lawgiver such an im- 
practicable ruling. They proposed to 
translate mdr awilim by ‘the son of a free 
man’, i.e. a minor. Rabinowitz adduces 
in corroboration of his view a Talmudic 
law® which forbids the acceptance of 
deposits from wives, slaves and minors. 
Miles cites the Gortynian Code® which 
forbids a man to receive the property of 
a father by way of sale or pledge from 
his son, and even LE §§ 15, 16 which 





* P. Koschaker: Rechtsvergleichende Studien zur Gesetzgebung Hammurapis. Leipzig, 1917, pp. 73-84. 
* J. J. Rabinowitz: Section 7 of the Code of Hammurabi in the Light of a Legal Proposition in the 


Talmud, BIES, 16, 3-4, 1951, pp. 26-28 (Hebrew). 


‘G.R. Driver & J.C. Miles: The Babylonian Laws, 1. Oxford, 1952, pp. 82-86. 


* Bab. Talmud, Baba Bathra 51 b. 


§ J. Kohler & E. Ziebarth: Das Stadtrecht von Gortyn. Gottingen, 1912, pp. 12-15, VI, ll. 2-7. 
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transactions 
with slaves. These parallels are not con- 
vincing. Neither Rabinowitz nor Miles’ 
was in a position to point to a law which, 


prohibit certain financial 


while allowing the acquisition of goods 
from slaves and minors, requires in these 
cases a special legal form. The view of 
Koschaker, on the other hand, has been 
strikingly confirmed by LE § 40, which 
actually contains the Old Babylonian law 
whose existence he surmised. We should, 
however, add that CH§7 is not so im- 
practicable as the above-mentioned schol- 
ars supposed, since the words ‘anything 
else’ refer in the light of LE§ 40 to valu- 
able goods only, which are comparable 
to the goods enumerated in CH § 7 expres- 
sis verbis. 

The paragraphs of LE discussed above 
show a close affinity to CH, whereas 
Eshnunna’s laws concerning bodily injury 
are very different from CH. The subject 
will be easier to understand if we begin 
with a brief glance at biblical law. The bib- 
lical principle of an eye for an eye, a tooth 
for a tooth has long been denounced 
as archaic, inhuman and cruel, as opposed 
to the progressive and humane Talmudic 
law which replaces bodily mutilation by 
fine. When the law of Hammurabi was 
discovered, scholars were not surprised 
to find the archaic principles of biblical 
law again in CH§§ 196, 197, 199, which 
antedate biblical law by hundreds of years. 
But they were astonished to detect that 
the corresponding paragraphs of the still 


older LE (§§ 42-48) were in accordance 
with the modern and progressive prin. 
ciples of the Talmud. In the meantime, 
fragment of the code of Urnammu, foun. 
der of the third dynasty of Ur, had been 
published” and this old Sumerian law, 
which antedates LE by some hundreds of 
years, likewise fixes fines for bodily inju. 
ries (§§ 16-18). lt may therefore be regard. 
ed as an established fact that in Meso. 
potamian law the jus talionis was an in- 
novation of CH, which partially super. 
seded the old Sumerian principle of fine. 
It superseded fine in cases of injury upon 
an awilum,a fully free man, while retain- 





ing fine in the laws concerning injuries 
inflicted upon a muikenum, a dependent 
man (§§198, 201)and upon a slave (§199). | 
CH apparently deemed it intolerable that 
a rich man should be in a position to 
mutilate his fellow-citizen wilfully and 
then get away with a mere fine. Even 
today the ethical and progressive character 
of such a law should not be left unques- 
tioned. Goetze remarks that the archaic 
principle of jus talionis has been replaced 
in LE by fines. Theopposite seems to be the 
case. LE simply retains the old Sumerian 
principle of fines for bodily injury, whereas 
CH replaces it in part by the principle | 
of bodily retaliation, perhaps under the 

influence of the West Semitic class of con- | 
querors to which Hammurabi belonged 
(so B. Mazar). In his detailed survey of the 
laws of bodily injury in the ancient East, 
Goetze puts forward a rather surprising 





7 It should also be pointed out that this law forbids only the purchase from a son of the property of his 
father who is still alive, but concedes to the son expressis verbis the right to sell his own property 
to whomever he wishes. This law moreover states that the father, too, is not entitled to dispost 


of the property of his children (#7., ll. 7-9). 


® S. N. Kramer: Ur-Nammu Law Code, Orientalia, 23, 1954, pp. 40-51, see esp. p. 48. 
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interpretation of the biblical principle 
roi nnn wp3; in his opinion it means ‘a 
nose for a nose’. According to Goetze 
pps ‘usually translated soul, was originally 
breathing organ > breath, cf. Acc. napiitu, 
throat and soul’. It is hardly necessary to 
point out that in Hebrew (and Ugaritic) 
too wp) means throat or soul and not nose. 

The close connection between biblical 
law and CH as against LE does not mean 
that parallels between LE and the Bible 
are lacking. LE §19 distinguishes between 
a thief who comes in the daytime and a 
thief in the night: the former is liable to 
a fine whereas the latter may be killed if 
caught. Goetze correctly remarks that 
Exod. xxii, 2-3 is based on the same 
principle, viz. that unlawful entry in the 
night places a man outside the rules 
governing manslaughter. Another parallel 
pointed out by Goetze is to be found in 
LE §26, which prescribes the death penalty 
for aman who forcibly deflowers a virgin 
for whom another man has already paid 
the bride-price. The apparent affinity of 
this law with CH §130 and with Deut. 
xxii, 25-27 is striking. 

According to Goetze’s translation, 
which is probable but not absolutely 
certain, LE §25 illustrates the relations 
between Jacob and Laban, as it apparently 
refers to a father-in-law who takes his 
son-in-law into bondage so that the 
latter may work off the equivalent of the 
bride-price. 

The best-known and most striking 
parallel to biblical law is the law of the 


goring ox, which we would like to quote 
in full. §53: ‘If one ox gores a(nother) 
ox and causes its death, both ox owners 
shall divide (between them) the price 
(realized from the sale) of the live ox 
and the value of the dead ox’. §54: ‘If 
an ox is known to gore habitually and 
the ward authorities have had (the fact) 
made known to his owner, but he does 
not have his ox dehorned (?), it gores a 
man and causes (his) death, then the 
owner of the ox shall pay 2/3 of a mina 
of silver’. §55: ‘If it gores a slave and 
causes (his) death, he shall pay 15 shekels 
of silver’. LE §§54, 55 are paralleled by 
CH §§251, 252. There is no parallel in 
CH to LE §53. On the other hand, we 
find in CH §250 the additional provision 
that the owner of an ox which is not 
known as a gorer is free from respon- 
sibility, if the ox kills a man. The 
affinities between these laws and the laws 
in the Book of Covenant are obvious. 
All the three laws make a distinction 
according to whether the owner of the 
goring ox was officially warned or not. 
The owner of an ox not known as a 
gorer is free of any liability, as expressly 
stated in CH §250 and Exod. xxi, 28. 
The same ruling is implied in LE, which 
never includes cases where there is no 
punishment, as Goetze remarks. When 
the owner has been warned beforehand, 
his punishment is a fine in LE §54 and 
CH §250, while in Exod. xxi, 29 it is the 
death penalty.’ But the biblical law adds 
in Exod. xxi, 30 that the death penalty 





* It appears from LE that the law of the goring ox whose owner has been warned by competent 


authorities, emanates from a more general principle which imposes upon the authorities the duty 
of warning the owner of any dangerous object. This warning in effect lays upon the owner a 
fesponsibility which otherwise does not exist. Cf. LE §§ 56, 57, dealing with the punishment of 
the owner of a vicious dog and of a wall threatening to fall, who failed to take the necessary 
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may be converted into a fine, a conversion 
expressly forbidden in the event of murder 
(Num. xxxv, 31). We may conclude that 
the Hebrew law only hesitatingly deviated 
from the old-established rule of imposing 
a fine in this case. If a slave is killed, 
Exod. xxi, 32 imposes a fine in accordance 
with the principles laid down in LE §55 
and CH §252. The Book of Covenant 
goes on to deal with the owner of an 
ox not known as a gorer which kills 
another ox (Exod. xxi, 35), in striking 
conformity with LE §53.'° CH lacks a 
ruling for this case, but we should not 
conclude that the principle was foreign 
to legal practice in Babylon. Like all old 
oriental laws, CH cannot claim to be a 
complete compendium of the principles 
behind the law and the astonishing 
agreement between LE §53 and Exod. 
xxi, 35 makes it most probable that they 
reflect common oriental law. 

The last biblical provision dealing 
with a habitually goring ox which kills 
another ox (Exod. xxi, 36) has no parallel 
whatever in Mesopotamian laws. But as 
it is definitely proved that the Meso- 
potamian law distinguished between a 
habitual and a non-habitual gorer, the 
distinction must have been in force equally 
in the case of an ox killing another ox. 
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Furthermore it is obvious that the 
ruling given in the case of the less 
dangerous ox (viz. the even division of the 
loss between the owners of the two oxen) 
does not make sense in the case of a 
habitual gorer, whose owner should 
bear the entire loss and pe liable to 
some kind of fine. For all these reasons 
we may conjecture that the law of Exod. 
xxi, 36 also reflects old oriental tradition. 
The only basic difference be.ween the 
biblical and Mesopotamian rulings is to 
be found in the actual legal responsibility 
of the ox who kills a man (Exod. xxi, 
28, 29). This responsibility cf the ox 
conforms to the principle: ‘Aad surely 
your blood of your lives ill I require: 
at the hand of every beast will I require 
it’ (Gen. ix, 5). It goes without saying 
that the religious cast of th ought reflected 
in the legal responsibilit, of beasts is 
quite foreign to the secular spirit of 
Mesopotamian law. 

To this general survey we may adda 
few words of criticism. As is well known, 
the translation of many words in CH, 
which was discovered ir. +02, is still 
open to discussion. Itishar | surprising 
that the same applies to Li, discovered 
only in 1948. We venture here to propose 
a new translation of §§19, 21, both of 





precautions though officially warned. In CH and the Book of Covenant, only the case of the goring 


ox has survived. 








*° D. Daube: Studies in Biblical Law. Cambridge, 1937, pp. 85-88, has drawn attention to the fact 


that the biblical laws of the goring ox are interrupted by the law of the pit (Exod. xxi, 33-34), | 


and has denounced the law of the ox-killing ox as a late addition. As corroborative evidence he 
cites the CH, which contains laws about a man-killing ox without mentioning the ox-killing ox. 
His argument, now definitely refuted by LE, displays two faults of method: (1) The law of the 
pit mentions the death of an ox through falling into the pit. The principle of loose association 
of thoughts underlying the order of biblical laws fully justifies the placing of the law of the pit 
between the laws of the goring ox. (2) The fact that the law of the ox-killimg ox is not contained 
in CH does not prove that this law was not in existence at that time. 
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which belong to the laws of loan (§§ 18A- 
21). As all the laws of loan in LE form 
a logical unity in which one paragraph 


| competes and explains another, we shall 


cite them all in the translation of Goetze, 
adding the Babylonian text in §§ 19,21, 
for which we shall propose a new interpre- 
tation. 

§18A: ‘Per 1 shekel (of silver) he (the 
debtor) will add one sixth of a shekel and 
6 grains a8 interest; per 1 kor (of barley) 
he will add 1 (pan) and 4 seahs of barley 
as interest.” § 19: awilum ja a-na me-eb-ri- 
tw i-na-ad-di-nu i-na maskanim (nim) u-ia- 
ad-da-an.‘ According to Goetze: ‘A man 
who lends out (valuta) in terms of his 
retake shall Ke made to pay (his debt) 
on the threshing floor.’ § 20: ‘If a man 
lends out monéy to the amount recorded, 
but has the torresponding amount of 
barley set down to his credit, he shall at 
harvest time obtain the barley and its 
interest, (namely) 1 (pan) (and) 4 seahs 
per 1 kor’. §21: jum-ma awilum kaspam 
a-na pa-ni-iu id-di-in kaspam i sibat-su 1 
‘iglum iadistam u [6 utteti] i-le-eq-ge. Ac- 
cording to © ‘o¢tze: ‘If a man lends out 
money in te As of its initial (amount), he 
shall obtain*the silver and its interest, 
(namely) one sixth (of a shekel) and 6 
grain per 1 shekel.’ 

Upon § 18A Goetze comments correct- 
ly: ‘The rate of interest set by §18A is 
1/6 shekel +6 grains, or 36 grains, of 
silver on the shekel of 180 grains, i.e. 
20 per cent., and 1 pan + 4 seah or 100 


qa of barley on the kor of 300 qa, i.e. 
33% per cent.’ In § 19 Goetze makes the 
money-lender repay the debt on the 
threshing floor. But it can scarcely be 
doubted that it is the debtor who has to 
repay the loan, not the creditor. Actually 
the words ja... inaddinu do not mean 
‘a man who gives’—lends out (valuta), 
i.e. the creditor, but ‘a man who has to 
give’—who is obliged to pay, i.e. the 
debtor. Another objectionable interpre- 
tation is put forward by Goetze for the 
difficult words ana mebriiu, literally ‘in 
terms of equivalent’. Goetze remarks: 
‘In para 19 no interest at all is men- 
tioned... the conclusion must be drawn 
that the interest is from the outset added 
to the amount owed, be it money or 
barley’. This is not a cogent conclusion, 
as the rates of interest had already been 
fixed in §18A. §19 adds that the term 
of repayment is harvest time—i.e. when 
the peasant is in a position to repay. 
The clue co the translation of the difficult 
term ana mebriiu may be found in the 
Latin word mutuum, which means literal- 
ly equivalent. It is, however, used as a 
legal term for a loan, especially in the 
expression mutuum fit, a loan is paid 
back. § 19 may therefore simply be 
translated: ‘A man who has to repay a 
loan should be made to repay his debt 
on the threshing floor’.'’ § 20 is distinct 
from the general rules for loans formu- 
lated in §§ i8A and 19. It deals with the 
special case in which the debtor has 





" The difference between the rate of 20 per cent. for loans of money and 334 per cent. for loans 
of grain may be explained by the fact that the price of grain is at its lowest at harvest time. When 
the creditor gets back his grain, it is less valuable than it was when he gave it; cf. CH § 51 men- 
tioned above. Cf. also Bab. Talmud, Baba Bathra 90 b, which distinguishes between x5D°n RyTA 
the early market-price (i. e. the low price when the corn is on the threshing floor), and ®>°=x ayTn 
the late market-price (i.e. the high price afterwards). 
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received money but is to repay it in 
grain. In such a case the sum of money 
has to be converted into grain and the 
debtor is obliged to add 33% per cent., 
as correctly observed by Goetze. In § 21 
Goetze interprets the difficult words ana 
paniin —literally ‘in terms of its first (ini- 
tial) amount’—as meaning: ‘the actual 
amount lent is recorded’. In his opinion 
ana paniiu is the opposite of ana mebriiu in 
§ 19, which refers, according to the inter- 
pretation rejected above, to a loan where 
only the sum to be repaid is recorded. 
But §21, which begins like §20 with 
jumma should be understood to refer to 
this immediately antecedent paragraph 
and not to §19. It stresses that if the 
money has not been converted into grain, 
but is to be repaid in kind, the rate of 
interest should not exceed 20 per cent., 
the rate fixed for money loans in §18A. 

The typical debtor envisaged by this 
law is apparently the tenant farmer, cf. 
Mishnab, Baba Mesi‘a v, 8-9. It is true 
that the law of the tenant farmer is not 
treated in LE, but it is dealt with in detail 
by CH (§§ 42-47; 60-65), and it may be 
supposed that similar laws were in force 
jn Eshnunna too. Cf. also CH §113, 
which presupposes the type of loan 
regulated by LE. In the Bible, both laws 
of land-tenancy and loans repayable on 
the threshing floor are conspicuously 
absent, and it may be concluded that 
there was no land-tenancy in Israel, at 
least not in the early days which the 
biblical laws reflect. 

The transliteration of the text is gen- 
erally most reliable. Nevertheless, some 
typographical errors have crept in. In 
§ 39 the words u4 -um ja-a-ia-ma-nu i-na- 
ad-di-nu have been omitted before the word 





be-el in both A and B. In §37 A III jg | 
the words bu-je-e awil should be deleted, | 
and in § 38 A III, 23—the words ang | 
kaspim. In § 37 A III 20, B III 3 read ilim | 
instead of i-/im. 


S. E. LOEWENSTAMM 


Del Medico, H. E.: L’Enigme des man. 
scripts de la Mer Morte. Paris: Librairie 
Plon, 1957. VI+592 pp. 

In the opinion of most of the learn. 
ed world the Dead Sea Scrolls are the 
remains of a certain sect’s library. The 
archaeological evidence proves that the 
terminus ad quem of the scrolls is A. D. 68 
Most scholars today also accept the iden- 
tification of the sect with the Essenes, who 
are known to have lived then in the 
vicinity of the Dead Sea; at the very 
least, they admit that there are many 
similarities between the so-called Dead 
Sea sect and the Essenes. 

Del Medico, like Horatius of old 
against the three Curiatii, feels that he 
is ut universts solus nequaguam par, Sit 
adversus singulos ferox (though alone he 
was by no means a match for them all 
together, yet he was confident against 
each singly) (Livy, I, 25, 7), and he uses 


the same stratagem as the Roman hero 


against the whole complex of evidence 
He asserts: 

(1) that archaeological evidence proves 
nothing: there is no connection between 
the archaeological finds and the DSS; 

(2) that the DSS are not the remains 
of a library but a genizah, to which in the 
course of centuries rabbis brought defec- 
tive biblical scrolls and heretical writings, 
to dispose of them in the caves of the 
Judean Desert; 
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(3) that since the archaeological finds 
prove nothing, ‘chaque texte doit étre 
considéré comme un document isoleé’ 
(p. III). Del Medico places the various 
texts from the time of the Second Com- 
monwealth until the third centry A.D.; 

(4) ‘Il n'y eut jamais d’Esséniens’ 
(p. 94). 

It seems to me that the last blow of 
Del Medico’s Horatian attack is the most 
interesting (pp.79-95; see also Del Medi- 
co: Les Esséniens dans l’ceuvre de Fla- 
vius Joséphe, Byzantinoslavica, 13, 1952, 
pp. 1-45, 189-226). ‘Philon semble donc 
avoir inventé de toutes pieces ces... Essé- 
ens... Philon n’a jamais été en Palestine’ 
(p.79) [but see E. Schiirer: Geschichte des 
jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesus, MII. 
Leipzig, 1909, p. 490]. ‘Pline n’ayant 
jamais été en Judée’ (p. 81) [but see 
Schiirer, ibid., I, 1901, p. 625]*...il 
broda sur le théme de Philon’ (zbid). 
‘Le troisieme ‘témoin’ des Esséniens..., 
Dion Chrysostome’ took his Essenes 
from Pliny (p.82). 

But there is Flavius Josephus: ‘Dans 
le texte hébreu, le Yossipon, [written in 
953 in southern Italy, the principal sour- 
ces of the author being the Latin trans- 
lation of Antiquities, 1-X V1, and Hegesip- 
pus], les Esséniens ne sont jamais men- 
tionnés’ (p.83) [but the name Essenes is 
always translated oon in Yossipon] *... 
La version latine christianisée, appelée 
Hégésippe, ne mentionne jamais les Es- 
séniens (sauf dans un passage... Iohan- 
nes Esseus)’ (ibid.). [About this Essene 
see Jewish War, 11, 567; Ill, 11, 19.] 
‘Pour ce qui est des Esséniens, le fameux 
chapitre II, viii, 2-14 a été introduit dans 
la Guerre des Juifs par un grec qui vécut 
probablement en Italie au début du III* 


siécle de notre ére. C’est au méme inter- 
polateur qu’on doit quelques phrases 
satiriques [!] introduites dans |’ Axtobio- 
graphie de Joséphe... le texte grec recut 
une nouvelle série d’interpolations, vers 
le début du IV® siécle. Celles-ci... 
l’oeuvre d’un Chrétien... Vers 200, saint 


sont 


Hippolyte... a fini par identifier ces hom- 
mes [i.e. the Essenes] vertueux avec les 
hazanim, sutveillants des synagogues 
chargés de l'éducation des enfants...’ 
(pp. 84-85). I do not want to prejudice 
the reader and therefore ask him to read 
the whole passage: it will prove more 
interesting than my few quotations. 
Having demolished the common view 
of the scrolis, Del Medico had a good 
opportunity to build something new. In 
my opinion the best way to start would 
have been to ascribe the individual scrolls 
to the different trends within Judaism; 
but he 


view of these trends. It is understandable 


does not accept the general 
that he does not speak about the ‘non- 
existent’ Essenes; but he speaks about the 
Pharisees, who surely cannot be very 
important if the scrolls are a genizah of 
heretical texts; furthermore, with the 
conquest of Jerusalem by Pompey ‘les 
Sadducéens disparurent de la scéne poli- 
tique’ (p. 143) [but see Ant., XX, 199; 
Acts v, 17]. In Del Medico’s system, the 
vacant place of the Sadducees is occupied 
by ‘les Caddugqites’. The founder of this 
movement was ‘un éléve de R. Shammai, 
qui se nommait Cadduq ou Caddog... 
Les Caddugites reprirent a |’ancienne 
doctrine sadducéenne son rigorisme strict. 
Ils n’allérent pas jusqu’a nier toute auto- 
rité aux Livres des Prophétes [!]... Les 
Caddugites niaient la survie...’ (pp. 143- 
144). Unfortunately this ‘Cadduq or 
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Caddoq’ is mentioned by Josephus (Azt., 
XX, 4) as being a Pharisee; he was the 
founder of the Zealots, whereas in Del 
Medico’s system the Zealots appear as 
quite a different movement. There were 
also the Christians and the Baptists: ‘La 
secte 4 laquelle appartenait saint Jean 
présentait de nombreuses analogies avec 
le mouvement caddugite’ (p. 145). 

The only scroll which Del Medico 
actually ascribes to one particular trend 
within Judaism is the Habakkuk Com- 
mentary. The dramatis personae of this 
scroll are, in Del Medico’s opinion: 
the teacher of righteousness— Menahem ; 
the wicked priest—the High Priest Ana- 
nias ; the liar—King Agrippa II. A very 
similar solution is propounded by Cecil 
Roth in Evidences, 9e année, No. 65, 
pp- 37-43; but the two scholars have 
obviously worked independently. 

It was a lucky chance that in the first 
cave of Qumran were found not only 
fragments, but almost complete scrolls. 
Del Medico alas! does not share our 
pleasure: to his mind the ‘Manual of 
Discipline’ is a compilation of fragments 
(‘un amalgame de fragments’— p. 150), 
‘The War of the Sons of Light etc.’ ‘une 
quantité de fragments disparates’ (p. 
197)—43 fragments in all. The ‘Thanks- 
giving Psalms’ contains 45 fragments ‘et 
61 autres fragments plus petits’ (p. 212). 
‘Souvent méme on trouve qu'un hymne 
est en réalité une ceuvre composite, faite 
de fragments divers’ (p. 209). This 
method of pulverization enables Del 
Medico to ascribe different parts of the 


? In the view of the sect no human being can be a Von except by the unconditioned grace (10m) of God. 
* Either because the Essenes thought it to be a 10x sacra, or because they objected to the secular 


connotation of this root. 











scrolls to different trends and to differen 
periods, e.g. ‘une association zélote qui 
a emprunté plusieurs idées aux Baptistes, 
en les modifiant un peu’ (p. 314); ‘ce 
hymne semble avoir été écrit par ou pout | 
un Chrétien, originaire d’ Asie Mineure.., 
On peut supposer qu'il fut converti par 
saint Luc...’ (p. 433); ‘l’oeuvre d’un 
prisonnier des Romains qui, dans son 
cachot, attend d’étre livré aux fauves du | 
cirque’ (p. 451); ‘son auteur doit étre 
cherché parmi les défenseurs des forte- 
resses de Judée pendant la guerre de 
66-70. Quoique conduit en Italie, il ne a 
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semble pas avoir été promis aux jeux du ig 
cirque,... peut-€tre était-il trop vieux pour % 
fournir un spectacle intéressant’ (p. 471); 
‘l’oeuvre d’un judéo-chrétien, mais il est 
difficile de dire si l’auteur était déja 
converti au christianisme avant son ar- 
rivée en Italie’ (p. 460); ‘le texte... 
d'un hérétique, opposé a tous les grands 
courants du judaisme’ (p. 454). 

There is only one point I should like 
to add to Del Medico’s arguments: it 


B: Seal i 


UR NEW | 


seems to me of great importance to stress 
the fact that the DSS (with the exception 
of the biblical books and the apocryphal 
writings) are the literature of a closed 
religious and theological system. An | 
external proof of the unity of the scrolls 
as documents of a disciplined theology is 
the absence of the word non in the 
texts so far published,’ and the complete 
exclusion of the root xx.” To pulverize 
the scrolls is not the right way to 
understand them. 
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B: Silt deposit caused by building of dam. 
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B: Outlet of an irrigation ditch into a field 
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